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Works Council Plan Won't Work 
/\s Negative or Defensive Expedient 


ORKS councils and em- 
ployee representation 
plans, relegated to the 


limbo of forgotten things by a 
majority of industrialists after 
being front page news in the days 
dominated by the World War, have 
burst into executive conferences 
again as a result of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
Employers in the automotive and 
other open shop industries read 
Section 7 of National Industrial 
Recovery Act a few weeks ago, 
began to fear that the way had 
been opened for unionization of 
their industries and hesitated to 
present codes for approval in Wash- 
ington until such time as_ they 


“New Deal’ ideas essential to success of efforts 


to establish closer relationships between man- 


agement and workers—So say many leading 
executives and the Government 


by Norman G. Shidle 


could understand more clearly the 
implications of the labor require- 
ments of the Act. Some employers 
began to look for means of fighting 
against the provisions even before 
they had understood them clearly, 
others proceeded to investigate im- 
mediately and others just naturally 





“ys the Open Shop 

in Jeopardy?" is 
the question which L. 
W. Moffett asked and 
answered in a timely 
article which began 
on page 76 of the 
July 15th issue. In that 
discussion, he com- 
mented incidently on 
the position of em- 
ployee representation 
plans under the Na- 


tional Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

These plans are get- 
ting widespread at- 
tention in many in- 
dustries today after 
years of relative quies- 
cence. In this article, 
the genesis of the 
present movement is 
analyzed; its motives 
are outlined and its 
possibilities argued. 








got goose-pimples thinking about 
the possibilities. 

Then two schools of thought, 
starting from diametrically op- 
posite points of view, began to ar- 
rive at the same point—a new in- 
terest in works councils confined 
to individual companies as instru- 
ments in development of the labor 
provisions of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

One type of executive started 
from the assumption that all collec- 
tive bargaining is something to be 
avoided if possible, but that any- 
thing would be better than having 
to bargain with labor unions. Cast- 
ing about for some means of avoid- 
ing the possible necessity of deal- 
ing with labor unions, this group 
recalled the works council and em- 
ployee representation plans of yes- 
teryear and began to investigate 
this form of organization as a pos- 
sible “out.” So obviously was this 
the motive behind the attempted 
formation of new “company 
unions” in some organizations or 
industries as to bring forth the 
blunt comment from Secretary of 
Labor Perkins that they had been 
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formed to evade the provisions of 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Lady Perkins compared these plans 
to the war bridegrooms who mar- 
ried in order to escape the draft. 
The revival of works council 
ideas came again into the minds 


of other industrialists, however, 
for entirely different reasons. Their 
thinking has been entirely in har- 
mony with that of General Johnson 
when he said that “Collective bar- 
gaining under adequate Govern- 
ment sanction and _ supervision 
should hold no fears for the fair- 
. minded industralists.” Despite gen- 
erally satisfactory relationships 
with their employees in past years, 
this group has taken positive inspi- 
ration from the activities of the 
Administration to provide a new 
deal for the country. And under the 
stimulus of that inspiration it has 
turned to study of employee. repre- 
sentation plans as a practical means 
of building even closer relation- 
ships between management and 
workers. 

This latter group, in which can 
be included more than one im- 
portant automotive executive, rec- 
ognizes clearly that no permanent 
gain is to be achieved through at- 
tempted utilization of a works 
council in any negative or defensive 
sense. It recognizes that the ulti- 
mate success of any works council 
plan rests entirely on the sincerity 
of its conception and the intellectual 
honesty of its administration. 

“Yes, there has been a revival 
of interest in employee representa- 
tion plans,” one executive said the 
other day, “but too much of the 
conversation and investigation has 
been centering around the tech- 
nical and immediate aspects of the 
situation. 

“It is easy to misinterpret my 
meaning when I voice the belief 
that sincerely conceived and ad- 
ministered works councils offer the 
individual employer his best pos- 
sible bulwark against unionization 
of his shops. Obviously, any at- 
tempt to talk a group of employees 
into a ‘company union’ for the pur- 
pose of keeping them out of na- 
tional labor unions is foredoomed 
to failure. A works council plan 
conceived for that purpose is bound 
to fail—and it ought to fail. 

“Where a works council is or- 
ganized with the sincere intention 
of providing a better means of 
handling the common problems of 
management and workers; of see- 
ing to it that labor gets a square 
deal—that works council has in it 
the germs of permanency and full 
acceptance by employees.” 
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Study of the whole current move- 
ment in connection with employee 
representation plans in _ relation 
both to its historic and its imme- 
diate background makes plain the 
fact that the success of any indi- 
vidual plan almost certainly will de- 
pend on motives rather than tech- 
nicalities; on fundamentals rather 
than on details. 

The average group of employees 
today will not long be fooled as to 
the motives behind a works council 























plan proposal. If the motive is sin- 
cere, the plan has good chances of 
being accepted. If the motive is in- 
sincere, the employees probably 
won’t join, because they will be 
backed by governmental authority 
in their right to choose for them- 
selves as regards such affiliations. 
A works council plan conceived 
in a sincere desire to work out 
more adequately a new deal for 
employees, on the other hand, is 
likely to meet with support today— 
just as at any time in the past. 
When individual employees are en- 
thusiastic participants in a works 
council plan, automatically they will 
be less favorable to approaches 
from general union sources. 
Enthusiastic participation by 
employees in a works council plan, 








in other words, is the best insur- 
ance possible against organization 
of a plant by a general union. But 
that enthusiastic participation can- 
not be hoped for or obtained if the 
works council is set up for the pur- 
pose of discouraging employces 
from joining a general union. 

There is every indication that 
works council plans which have 
been functioning successfully for a 
number of years will be undis- 
turbed by the functioning of NIRA. 
From sources close to the adminis- 
tration in Washington come indica- 
tions that the matter of collective 
bargaining in individual plants is 
to be left entirely to the workers in 
that plant. If the workers are 
agreeable to bargaining collectively 
through company unions they have 
the right to do so. Section 7 of 
NIRA requires that employees shall 
have the right of organization and 
collective bargaining and that no 
employee shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join a 
company union or refrain from 
joining a labor organization. In 
other words, the employee can join 
a company union if he wants to, or 
he can join an organized labor 
union if he wants to. The choice is 
his own to make. 

Despite their absence from news- 
paper headlines, works councils and 
employee representation plans have 
continued to function steadily and 
successfully in many plants 
through good times and bad. The 
number of workers covered by em- 
ployee representation systems in 
the United States increased, as a 
matter of fact, from 403,765 in 
1919 to 1,263,194 in 1932. 

The number of firms having such 
systems in effect decreased from a 
peak of 426 in 1926 to 313 in 1932, 
a decline of 28 per cent. The num- 
ber of employees covered by such 
systems, however, fell only 8 per 
cent in this period—from 1,369,078 
to 1,263,194. 

Commenting on these figures for 
which one of its recent surveys is 
responsible, the National Industrial 
Conference Board says: 

“With general industrial employ- 
ment declining about 40 per cent 
between 1926 and 1932, while the 
number of employees covered by 
employee representation systems 
was declining only 8 per cent, these 
systems would appear’ without 
question to have held their ground. 

“It is significant,’ the report 
adds, “that over 85 per cent of the 
employee representation systems 
found to exist in 1932 had been in 
continuous operation for more than 
10 years.” 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Dumb or Not 
So Dumb— 


HE more years one spends in 

work involving transmission 
of ideas the more one senses the 
paucity of all forms of communi- 
cation. Words and pictures, lit- 
erature and art, speech and ges- 
ture—only a master of all can 
hope to convey information, let 
alone emotion, with reasonable 
accuracy. Every experienced ad- 
vertising man must have been 
struck by this truism many 
times. 

The average man fails fre- 
quently to recognize the con- 
stantly present dangers of inac- 
curate or incomplete expression. 
Much of the sand in the wheels 
of business consists of nothing 
but the failure of a given set of 
communication signs to convey 
to the particular listener or read- 
er the concepts actually in the 
mind of the sender. 

Belatedly reading Somerset 
Maugham’s famous “Moon and 
Sixpence,” we were struck with 
one passage which expressed 
these _ difficulties pungently. 
“Each one of us,” Maugham 
wrote, “is alone in the world. 
He is shut in a tower of brass 
and can communicate with his 
fellows only by signs, and the 
signs have no common value, so 
that their sense is vague and un- 
certain. We seek pitifully to con- 
vey to others the treasures of 
our heart, but they have not the 
power to accept them, and so we 
go lonely, side by side but not 
together, unable to -know our 
fellows and unknown by them. 

“We are like people living in 
a country whose language they 
know so little that, with all man- 


ner of beautiful and profound 
things to say, they are con- 
demned to the banalities of the 
conversation manual .. .” 

Perhaps it isn’t as bad as all 
that— and perhaps everybody 
hasn’t beautiful and profound 
things to say—but we might all 
be surprised with what actually 
is in each other if more ade- 
quate communication were pos- 
sible. 


And They 
Expect— 


HE idea that automobile 

prices may be on their way 
up is beginning to permeate 
the thinking of the general pub- 
lic, we believe. Traveling about 
among a number of different so- 
cial groups during a week’s holi- 
day we heard at least six differ- 
ent people express the conviction 
that now is a good time to buy 
cars—before the prices go up. 

We don’t pretend that six out 
of 125,000,000 expressions con- 
stitute a survey, but think the 
remarks worthy of mention be- 
cause they were the first of their 
kind we have heard in several 
years. The public undoubtedly 
is getting into a frame of mind 
to accept as natural reasonable 
increases in car prices. The 
only {thing that could shatter 
that trend in public thinking 
would be price reductions as a 
part of clean-ups preparatory to 
new models. 

Although we have long op- 
posed inside trading discounts 
as basically unsound practice, 
we are inclined to hope that they 
will be used or continued in lieu 


of actual price reductions should 
any extensive clean-ups be nec- 
essary this fall. It is pleasing to 
report, however, that the signs 
now point to very minor clean- 
up problems in a vast majority 
of lines this year. 


A 10 to | Shot 


ERE’S one gleaned from 

some recent publicity from 
G.M. of Canada, (which com- 
pany we are constrained to re- 
mark sends out publicity mate- 
rial which interests us more 
regularly than other routine re- 
leases) : 

“An arm protruding from the 
side of the car ahead, according 
to the Montreal Star, can signify 
any one of the following things: 
The motorist is (1) knocking 
ashes off his cigarette; (2) 
going to turn to the left; (3) 
warning a small boy to shut up; 
(4) going to turn to the right; 
(5) pointing to the scenery; (6) 
going to back up; (7) feeling 
for rain; (8) telling his wife he 
is sure the front door is locked; 
(9) hailing a friend in a passing 
car; (10) going to stop.” 


Fear Copy 
Sells, But— 


VERY time we see “fear” 

copy used in automotive ad- 
vertising we wonder again if it 
isn’t bad business in the long 
run. 

Designed to scare people into 
giving more maintenance care to 
their cars, such copy undoubtedly 
makes some people resolve to 
drive their automobiles as little 
as possible—or not to drive at 
all. 

“Fear” copy has plenty of dis- 
advantages even when it is ab- 
solutely true; when it trifles 
with facts, of course, it is even 
worse.—N.G.8. 
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Will Rail Cars Win Back Lost|f 


by P. M. Heldt 


Engineering Editor, Automotive Industries 


> Sa aie aa 
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MERICAN railroads evidently 
have reached a critical 
stage of their development. 

Passenger traffic has declined from 
more than a billion a year during 
the middle twenties to less than a 
half billion during the past year, 
and it is generally recognized that 
drastic steps are necessary to re- 
gain a substantial part of this loss. 
Of course, the decrease is due in 
part to the depression, but the fact 
that competing services have ex- 
perienced no comparable loss and 
that one of these, air transport, has 
enjoyed an actual gain, indicates 
that railroad passenger traffic is not 
likely to grow on a scale commensu- 
rate with the recovery of business 
generally now that we have turned 
the corner, unless impreved service 
is rendered by the railroads at re- 
duced fares. During the past few 
years of low traffic very little equip- 
ment has been bought by the rail- 
roads, so that when traffic increases 
again the demand for new equip- 
ment is likely to be quite brisk, and 
indications are that the demand 
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will be for a new type of equip- 
ment that will enable the railroads 
to offer speedier transportation, 
with more frequent services, at re- 
duced fares. 

The severe drop in traffic and 
revenues has led many railroad offi- 
cials to take stock of the situation. 
They realize that they have lost a 
great deal of traffic to the private 
automobile and to the bus, and 
some to the transport plane. Com- 
petition of air lines today is a very 
small factor, but railroad officials 
remember that the use of private 
automobiles and buses also started 
ona small scale. The use of private 
automobiles for long distance travel 
is a matter of convenience for the 
most part. His own car takes the 
traveler from door to door, he obvi- 
ates the bother of making connec- 
tions, and when he gets to his des- 
tination he has his car with him 
for use in making local trips. This 
convenience factor of course is 
something the railroads cannot hope 
to equal. 

In the case of the motor bus the 
chief factor which has drawn traffic 
away from the railroads is greater 
economy. Buses with their deeply 






upholstered individual seats are 
more comfortable than the conven- 
tional day coaches, and the high- 
ways possess certain scenic advan- 
tages over the railroads. Moreover, 
the bus being a much smaller unit 
than the train, a more frequent 
service can be offered. While all 
of these factors counted in throw- 
ing traffic to the bus lines, the 
main basis of competition between 
bus lines and railroads is the fare. 

The chief advantage of air trans- 
port is its speed. It is in recogni- 
tion of this fact that the principal 
air lines are now installing planes 
with cruising speeds of over 150 
m.p.h. There are no doubt other 
factors which draw traffic to the air 
services, such as the novelty of the 
experience and the thrill of an air 
trip, but these, of course, will soon 
lose their potency. 

The railroads feel that the ser- 
vice they offer has one advantage 
over that of any other means of 
transportation, in that in a railroad 
train the passenger is not “ride 
conscious.” The passenger in a 
modern train can relax completely 
and enjoy the view or conversation 
with his fellow passengers. If he 
is not looking out of the window he 
is almost completely unconscious of 
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the fact that he is moving, which 
adds to the restfulness and enjoy- 
ment of travel. 

Most railroad executives today 
are convinced that in order to re- 
gain some of the traffic which they 
have lost to other systems of trans- 
portation they must increase the 
speed, lower the cost and provide 
more frequent service. If, in addi- 
tion, they can offer greater com- 
forts, that, too, will be a help. 

The situation calls for a revolu- 
tion in railroad practice, and indi- 
cations are that the principal fea- 
ture of this revolution will be a 
change from steam to internal com- 
bustion motive power for a sub- 
stantial part of passenger service. 
It was the internal combustion en- 
gine which made possible effective 
competition with the railroads on 
the publie highways and in the air, 
and now the railroads will seek to 
meet this competition by adopting 
the internal combustion engine 
themselves. 

The use of internal combustion 
equipment on railroad lines started 
in a very modest way nearly twenty 
years ago when motor trucks were 
converted for use on rail lines by 
equipping them with flanged wheels 
and suitable bodies. From this de- 
veloped the railear which has had 
its principal use on branch lines 
with insufficient traffic for steam 
trains. A concurrent development 
was that of the internal combus- 
tion locomotive which is used 
chiefly for switching work, where 
it has shown great economy over 
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Light-weight, high-speed 


equipment ordered recent- 


ly indicates rail executives 

see broader field of useful- 

ness for rail cars in recoup- 

ing losses in passenger 
business 


the steam locomotive. Railcars have 
increased in size continuously until 
now many of them carry engines of 
400-500 hp. From branch lines 
with very small traffic they have 
come into use also on suburban 
lines on which there is usually very 
heavy traffic during rush hours in 
the morning and evening but com- 
paratively light traffic during the 
rest of the day. Because of the 
relatively light traffic during non- 
rush hours, trains were few and far 
between, and this tended to divert 
the non-commuting traffic to other 
means of transportation. 

The gas-electric railcar has 
proved quite a boon to the railroads 
in this field. The per-mile cost of 
a railcar with trailer is very much 
less than the equivalent cost of a 
steam train with perhaps two 
coaches. When the traffic is very 
light the railcar can be run alone, 
whereas with steam the smallest 
serviceable unit consists of the com- 
bination of a locomotive, tender and 
coach. Thus a more frequent ser- 


vice is possible with railcars. Be- 
sides, with the powerful engines 
now fitted, the acceleration of the 
railcar is materially greater than 
that of the steam train, and better 
schedules can be maintained than 
with steam when frequent stops 
have to be made. 

The latest field to be invaded by 
the internal-combustion engine is 
that of main-line passenger service, 
and this, of course, holds out far 
greater opportunities than the lines 
of railroad work to which it has 
been confined in the past. In this 
service higher speed, more frequent 
trains, and greater comfort are of 
importance. Trains, of course, are 
likely to be shorter than in the past 
and this, of course, tends to make 
increased speeds possible. Gener- 
ally the factors which make for in- 
creased speed are increased power, 
streamlining of trains, and reduced 
weight. 

Up to now the majority of rail- 
cars have been equipped with gaso- 
line engines, but the prospects are 
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that in the future Diesel engines 
will take their place more and more. 
The railroads have to pay the same 
state and Federal taxes as automo- 
bile owners on gasoline. Deter- 
mined efforts have been made by 
them to relieve themselves of these 
taxes, but the Supreme Court re- 
cently handed down a decision in 
the case of the Seaboard Air Line 
holding that states have the power 
to tax gasoline even if it is used 
for interstate transportation. The 
amount of taxes involved in this 
suit was $658,000. With gasoline 
subjected to an average tax of per- 
haps five cents per gallon, the cost 
for fuel can be cut about 75 per 
cent if oil engines are used instead 
of gasoline engines. In addition, 
the greatly reduced fire hazards 
are an important consideration. 
The internal combustion-electric 
train being a relatively new de- 
velopment in this country, no suit- 
able engines of either the gasoline 
or Diesel types were in existence 
here until quite recently. Engines 
with a continuous output of close 
to 1,000 hp. are required, and they 
must be of the high-speed type, as 
otherwise their weights would be 
excessive. There naturally was 
little incentive to undertake the 
necessarily expensive development 
work during the past two years 
when railroad traffic decreased in- 
cessantly and business in general 
was stagnant, but now that the rail- 
roads are beginning to buy new 
equipment and show a definite lean- 
ing toward the internal combustion 
system we may expect to see con- 
siderable development in this line. 


Streamlining of Trains 


Streamlining, of course, is vital 
in all high-speed work. It has long 
been customary to make model tests 
of ships in experimental tanks and 
of airplanes and airplane elements 
in wind tunnels. Wind tunnel tests 
of passenger cars are of compara- 
tively recent origin, and so is the 
application of this method of test- 
ing to railway rolling stock. It is, 
of course, impossible to achieve per- 
fect streamlines in a railroad car 
or a railroad train, but much can 
be done to reduce air resistance, and 
all-of the high-speed railcars and 
trains which have been called to 
public attention recently show com- 
mendable efforts to cut down this 
source of power loss. 

Perhaps even more important 
than a reduction of air resistance is 
a reduction in the weight of rolling 


stock. Railroad equipment always 


has been exceedingly heavy, judged 
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by automotive standards. When 
car-builders’ practices first became 
crystallized, some fifty years ago, 
the materials of construction avail- 
able were relatively poor. This made 
it necessary to build heavy, and the 
tradition then established has been 
adhered to ever since. 


Light Construction 


In the meantime the development 
of the automobile, and even more 
that of aircraft, has shown what 
can be done in the way of combin- 
ing lightness with strength when 
superior materials are available 
and this object is kept always in 
view. The modern car builder who 
wants to build light equipment for 
high speed services has two mate- 
rials from which to choose, viz., al- 
loy steel and alloyed aluminum. 
Rolled shapes of aluminum alloy 
have been available now for some 
years, and the Aluminum Company 
of America, which is making these 
shapes, had the railroad field spec- 
ially in view when installing equip- 
ment to produce the material. Alu- 
minum is available also in tube and 
sheet form so that cars can be built 
completely of this material. Alumi- 
num is largely used in railroad 


high-speed cars built by the J. G. . 


Brill Company and the Pullman 
Company. 

The E. G. Budd Company has in- 
troduced stainless steel as a mate- 
rial of construction for railroad 
cars. This steel can be given a high 
tensile strength (150,000-180,000 
lb. per sq. in.) by cold working. It 
can also be welded electrically but 
unfortunately, after the physical 
properties have been raised by cold 
working the material must not be 
heated above a certain critical tem- 
perature or the improvement effect- 
ed by the cold working is lost 
again. The Budd company has de- 
veloped a new method known as 
shot welding by which the heat is 
applied so rapidly that the surface 
is brought up to welding heat and 
cooled again before the molecular 
transformation’ which results in 
the reduction in tensile strength 
can take place. By this system the 
frame members are built of rolled 
strip of which none is more than 
0.040 in. in thickness. A three-car 
train now under construction at the 
Budd plant for the C. B. & Q. Rail- 
road will weigh only 80 tons, as 
compared with 200-400 tons for 
steam trains of equal capacity. This 
train will be equipped with a two- 
cycle Diesel engine developing a 
maximum of 650 hp., of which 
about 50 hp. will be required for 









driving auxiliaries, leaving 600 hp. 
for train propulsion. Maximum 
speeds approaching 100 m.p.h. are 
figured with. 

Another feature in modern rail- 
road equipment and embodied in 
the Budd three-car train, which 
makes for weight reduction, is the 
socalled articulated construction. 
By this the adjacent ends of two 
cars are supported on a single 
truck. Each car is provided with 
a bracket which terminates in a 
segment of a hollow sphere. There 
is a similar segment or pan on the 
truck, and the various segments or 
pans are fitted one int» another and 
the whole is held together by a king 
bolt. By using a single truck for 
supporting one end of two cars, a 
considerable amount of weight can 
be saved. The framework of the 
trucks for the Burlington train are 
also of stainless-steel, shot-welded 
construction. 


Three-Car Trains 


It is indicative of the space and 
weight economy of internal combus- 
tion power units that several three- 
car trains now being built have no 
separate locomotive. In the Bur- 
lington train the powerplant occu- 
pies only a part of the leading car, 
which also provides room for a rail- 
way postoffice and a baggage com- 
partment. No passengers are car- 
ried in this car, but the second car 
is given over entirely to passenger 
accommodations and the third car, 
in addition to a passenger compart- 
ment, has a small buffet. 

Another new feature that has 
been introduced into railway prac- 
tice during the past year is the use 
of pneumatic tires. This practice, 
sponsored by Michelin, the French 
tire manufacturer, will probably be 
limited to the lighter rolling stock. 
It naturally goes well together with 
systems of light construction, such 
as that involving the use of stain- 
less steel and shot-welding, and the 
rights to the Michelin construction 
in this country are controlled by 
the Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Company. The company has 
under construction for the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad a two-car train 
consisting of one motor car and one 
trailer car. The latter is mounted 
on sixteen pneumatic tires, but the 
former runs on iron tires because 
of its greater weight. Since this 
car has neither motive power nor 
metallic contact with the wheels, it 
is thought that it will be the most 
quiet railroad car ever produced. 

In designing pneumatically tired 
(Turn to page 102, please) 
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Payne Magnetic Clutch Has 
Radial Grooves in Driven Disk 


MAGNETIC clutch for both 
A industrial and automotive uses 
has been developed by C. Q. Payne 
of New York. Mr. Payne believes 
that the high torque/weight ratio, 
the simple design, and the fact that 
no delicate adjustments are re- 
quired to take up wear on the clutch 
faces, make the clutch particularly 
adapted for use on passenger cars, 
trucks and buses. A transmission 
embodying this clutch, in which 
speed changes ¢an be made either 
automatically or by hand, is now in 
preparation, and it is hoped to pre- 
sent a description of this transmis- 
sion in a later issue. 

As shown in the sectional view 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 1), the 
electro-magnet and its armature 
form the driving member, and a 
driven disk of magnetic material is 
located between them. The arma- 
ture has a splined driving connec- 
tion with the inside of a driving 
drum which surrounds the magnet, 
and it is therefore able to move 
axially with relation to the magnet 
a small distance. When the circuit 
of the electro-magnet is opened and 
the clutch therefore disengaged, a 
spring plate withdraws the arma- 
ture from the electro-magnet, free- 
ing the driven disk. 


Fig. 2—Face of arma- 
ture of magnetic clutch 
with ungrooved central 
pressure area of bronze 
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The insulated collector rings are 
shown in Fig. 1 attached to a 
bracket bolted to the end of the 
clutch. Ordinarily two brushes are 
used for each ring, bolted to an an- 
nular ring of Bakelite and so 
mounted that the pressures of the 
two pairs of brushes balance each 
other, allowing them to float on the 
collector rings. When used in con- 
nection with an automobile trans- 
mission, only one collector ring is 
needed for each member of the 
double clutch used for such installa- 
tions, as one lead of each magnetiz- 
ing coil is then grounded. 

The photographic illustrations 
reproduced herewith,*Figs. 2 and 
3, show the faces of the armature 
and driven disk respectively. The 
particular feature of the Payne 
clutch is that these members are 
grooved radially. The armature has 





















































Fig. | — Assembly draw- 
ing of Payne magnetic 
clutch, showing magnetic 
circuit 


60 grooves, and the driven disk, 30 
of the same size on each side. The 
polar faces of the clutch are also 
provided with 60 grooves, which 
register with those on the armature 
plate when assembled. Loss of 
metal due to the grooves in the 
clutch faces is compensated for by 
making the combined pole face 
areas of the clutch about twice that 
of the cross sectional area of the 
core of the electro-magnet. In the 
armature plate there is an un- 
grooved pressure area of bronze be- 
tween the pole faces, which helps 
further to distribute the pressure 
exerted by the electro-magnet when 
the clutch is engaged. A similar 
pressure ring is provided between 
the pole faces of the electro-mag- 
net. Distributing the pressure 
over a greater area than the 
“torque areas” is intended to in- 
crease the durability of the clutch 
faces. A clutch with a diameter of 
8 in. across the pole face has a net 
weight of 34 lb. and its mean static 
pull-out torque is said to be 340 lb. 

With current from a 6-volt bat- 
tery between 2% and 3 amperes is 
required to develop full torque, 
while during gradual engagement 
only one half of this current is re- 
quired. 







Fig. 3—Driven disk 
of clutch with radial 
grooves in its face 
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The FORUM 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Having just returned from Eu- 
rope after four months’ absence, I 
naturally read up all the issues of 
Automotive Industries, which I had 
missed. And, lo, and behold, on page 
285 in the “Forum” I ran across the 
contribution by Mr. A. P. Steensen, 
calling engineers’ attention to the 
overlooked possibilities of the steam 
driven automobile. 

I read it with an amused chuckle, 
but then thought: This important 
question deserves an airing in the 
“Forum,” and you can speak with 


Steam Engines Need 
No “Crutches” 


a certain amount of authority, hav- 
ing been the designer of several out- 
standing gas cars and also, for five 
years, chief engineer of the Stanley 
Motor Carriage Co. 

I quite agree with Mr. Steensen 
that too much ingenuity has been 
wasted on such things as automatic 
gear shifting, hydraulic and elec- 


Lubrication and Temperature Control 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Relative to the symposium on 
page 670 et seq. in your issue of 
June 3rd, your readers are doubt- 
less aware that cooling of main 
bearings of large engines has been 
successfully carried out by one of 
the leading Italian engine makers 
of aircraft engines. Probably others 
have adopted this method of draw- 
ing away heat from an important 
zone by forcing a coolant through 
the main surrounding structure. 
We have known for a long time 
that the actual surface tempera- 
tures of the bearing and journal 
are much higher than that of the 
oil leaving the bearing—this is 
simple logic. The reason that 
bearings of modern engines stand 
up to the higher duties now pos- 
sible is because the bearings are 
better. 

Some years ago I was called 
upon to design an aircraft engine 
which would be in suitable condi- 
tion, thermally, to take off in a 
few minutes from the time of 
starting up instead of requiring 
fifteen to thirty minutes run for 
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warming up the engine and the oil 
system as was then the prevailing 
practice. 
which I adopted was to divide the 
oil system into primary and sec- 
ondary, the former being of small 
capacity, about three-quarters of a 
gallon, and having a closed circu- 
lation. In about two minutes this 
engine was in reasonable condition 
for flight, the small volume of oil 
circulated being partly responsible 
for the possibility. The main oil 
supply acted as a supplementary 
feed and the system is subject 
matter of a patent which I applied 
for about 1926; Several engines 
of this type were made in Philadel- 
phia and subsequent engines have 
been made by me on a modified 
system of the same general char- 
acter, and have proven quite sat- 
isfactory in oil temperature con- 
trol. 

Limitation of temperature range 
is of maximum importance with a 
material having such wide viscos- 
ity characteristics as oil. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT W. A. BREWER. 


One of the expedients . 


tric transmissions and all the nu- 
merous refinements to prop up an 
inherently weak design. A few days 
ago I inspected the latest passenger 
automobiles and the question shot 
through my head: Has it ever oc- 
curred to these engineers that they 
are a splendid example of the man 
in Elbert Hubbard’s story, who was 
running around in a circle pursuing 
the horizon. Somebody called out 
to him: “You can never... .” “You 
lie,’ he cried, and ran on. Or are 
these men designers in the sense of 
a Parisian modiste? Why don’t 
they ever step back from the picture 
and analyze the situation in its 
broad aspects? Ask themselves: 
“What is it all about? Aren’t we 
following the same rut slavishly for 
30 years and aren’t we getting into 
it deeper and deeper every year? 
What are we trying to accomplish? 
“Transport people economically 
with a certain standard of comfort 
in accordance with the price of the 
vehicle.” But why do we have to do 
it with the most unsuitable type of 
prime mover, the internal combus- 
tion engine? Why not get down to 
fundamentals and consider the old- 
est type once more—steam? It cer- 
tainly meets the requirements of a 
vehicle in an ideal way, and it has 
the tremendous advantage of sim- 
plicity. 

Let us remember that the internal 
combustion engine is by nature a 
constant speed engine whose power 
output goes up and down with the 
speed. It has no torque whatever, 
standing still, and even needs an 
electric motor to get it going, 
whereas the steam engine has its 
maximum torque at zero speed, ex- 
actly what you need for a vehicle. 
Putting it bluntly, the internal com- 
bustion engine can be used for a 
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vehicle only by making it walk on 
crutches, so to speak, and, God 
knows, we have made more crutches 


for it every year, starting with the - 


time-honored clutch and transmis- 
sion. 

Then, in the course of time, came 
the electric starting motor, the oil 
filter, the oil cooler, the vibration- 
dampener on the crankshaft, the vi- 
bration-dampener in the clutch, the 
synchromeshing of gears, free 
wheeling and now we even have 
added a small apparatus which 
chokes the carburetor automatic- 
ally, and one which forever keeps on 
starting the motor, should it die 
while free wheeling. Not to say 
anything of the multiplicity of cyl- 
inders, pistons, rings, valves, valve 
lifters, and ignition parts which re- 
quire service at definite intervals. 
Every year or two all the cylinders 
have to be reground and new pis- 
tons and piston rings fitted to keep 
the motor from oil pumping. Com- 
pare this to the steam engine with 
only two or three cylinders, whose 
pistons and rings never need replac- 
ing, whose two or three valves never 
need regrinding or adjusting. 

*But, my dear Mr. Steensen, try 
to arouse the interest of a manu- 
facturer of conventional cars or 
buses in steam and you are sure of 
avery cool reception: “Yes, I know 
all about it” (which is not true), 
“but we could not think of it. All 





Mercer Issues 
Supplement 


EORGE J. MERCER, who is 

well known as a writer on sub- 
jects connected with automobile 
body design and who is the author 
of two books on the subject, has 
prepared a supplement to his vol- 
ume on Motor Body Designing 
Problems. It will be offered only to 
owners of the book on Motor Body 
Designing Problems or in combina- 
tion with the latter. Mr. Mercer 
states that Motor Body Designing 
Problems is an advanced treatise 
intended for mature students, and 
he has found that there are many 
readers who are not sufficiently far 
advanced to get the full benefit 
possible out of this book. This the 
“Supplement” is intended to rem- 
edy; it is designed to serve as an 
introduction to the more advanced 
book and to give the student the 
necessary preliminary knowledge to 
enable him fully to understand the 
explanations given in the book. We 
understand that the “Supplement” 
will be issued soon from the press 
of Ware Brothers Company, Phila- 


- Gelphia. 
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equipped and jigged up to manufac- 
ture our Model 647. Sorry .. .” 
That’s the stereotyped answer you 
will get. 

And the other road, that of or- 
ganizing a new company? A man 
would have to be the “rara avis” of 
a combination of a capable engineer 
and a promoter. Otherwise, he is 
bound to be manhandled and trim- 
med by the promoters. The writer 
had sufficient confidence in steam 
vehicles to put his own meager funds 
into a company he had founded in 
1930, but could not stand the finan- 
cial strain alone for more than three- 


New Lubricant 


Testing Machine 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Your articles on oiliness of lubri- 
cants have been of great interest to 
me, because during the past few 
years I have been doing research 
work along this line at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 

The machines on the market for 
testing the oiliness property of lu- 
bricants seem to me to have objec- 
tions in one way or another, the 
main objection being the lack of 
adaptability of the machine for gen- 
eral commercial application. 

The enclosed photograph will give 
the reader a general idea of the ma- 
chine, which under test has given 
check results on the same lubricant, 
rating the different lubricants of 
the same viscosity according to the 
difference in pounds per square inch 
which their oil films will carry. For 
testing, this machine uses thrust 
bearings which are submerged in 
the lubricant and which are hol- 
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quarters of a year. 

So, Mr. Steensen, I quite agree 
with you when you state that it 
should be possible to combine per- 
formance, economy, simplicity of 
control and relative simplicity of 
mechanism. As a matter of fact, I 
have succeeded in doing this very 
thing, but who is going to finance 


. it? That is the question. Let’s 


hear from other engineers! 
E. H. DELLING. 





*May I also point out Mr. Hewitt’s com- 
plaint in a later issue, on page 436, that 
‘fon his car he wants 90 per cent less gad- 


gets which do go wrong and cost time, 
money and trouble for servicing’ ? 


lowed so that the lubricant is cir- 
culated through their interiors. 
These bearings can be repolished 
for another test in from 10 to 30 
minutes, depending on the type of 
bearing metal used. 

The load-carrying capacity of the 
lubricant under test varies greatly 
with the different bearing mate- 
rials. If a manufacturer claims any 
certain ability, as penetration, ad- 
hesion, or absorption for his lubri- 
cant, on certain kinds of bearing 
surfaces, it can be readily shown by 
this machine, for the bearings can 
be made of the desired material on 
any good lathe in a short time. 

This short description is being 
sent you with the idea that some of 
the readers of Automotive Indus- 
tries might be interested in offering 
constructive criticism of my ma- 
chine. 

JOHN S. PHELPS, 


Mechanical Engineer. 


Machine for testing oiliness developed and described in the 
Phelps letter 
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sel engines will be continued 

by the (British) Aeronauti- 
cal Research Committee, according 
to a report recently issued by that 
committee. With carburetor en- 
gines it probably will not be pos- 
sible to decrease the specific fuel 
consumption materially below 0.5 
Ib. per hp.-hr., and with this con- 
sumption and engines weighing 
only about 1.5 lb. per hp., for long 
journeys the fuel load on taking off 
weighs much more than the éngine. 
With Diesel engines the great prob- 
lem, of course, is to bring the 
weight down to a figure comparing 
favorably with that of the car- 
buretor engine. 

The latest plan of the Research 
Committee is to build a two-stroke 
engine of the supercharging type 
and to install it for experiment and 
study in the plant of Ricardo & 
Co. Earlier attempts to super- 
charge high-speed Diesel engines 
appear to have proved unsuccessful, 
owing to difficulty in securing suffi- 
ciently rapid combustion. Recent- 
ly, however, an increase of 49 per 
cent in output has been obtained 
with an increase of 50 per cent in 
the inlet pressure, which indicates 
that there is practically no loss in 
combustion efficiency due to super- 
charging. It was found, however, 
that with all compression ratios an 
increase in the charging pressure 
narrows the range within which 
satisfactory operation is possible. 

Various anti-knocks have been 
tried in compression-ignition en- 
gines, and of these ethyl nitrate 
proved the most satisfactory, but 
the effect is not very pronounced 
in engines with a high degree of 
turbulence. 

Reference is made to the high 
degree of perfection reached by the 
carburetor-type of aircraft en- 
gine. In special cases an output 
of more than 1 hp. has been ob- 
tained per pound of engine weight, 
and the time is said to be approach- 
ing when reliable engines will be 
available that will develop 1 hp. for 
every 1% lb. of engine weight in 
long runs. These remarkable out- 


[_) se snzines wl work on Die- 


put figures have been attained with- 
out any serious sacrifice with re- 
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British Test Supercharged 


Diesels for Air Service 






49 per cent increase in output obtained 
in recent experiments with 50 per cent 
increase of inlet pressure 


spect to the factor of safety. In- 
deed, the period between overhauls 
is now set mainly by deposits of 
sludge and carbon, and by sticking 
of the piston rings. For this rea- 
son a subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed to study possible improve- 
ments in lubricating oils. Tor- 
sional vibration of crankshafts 
continues to give some trouble, but 
breakages are rare. Perhaps the 
least satisfactory feature of the 
modern aircraft engine is its high 
relative fuel consumption. Stock 
engines burn their own weight in 
fuel in about four hours, while the 
Schneider Cup engine succeeded in 
doing this in two hours. 

One of the obstacles to an im- 
provement in the fuel consumption 
is the apparent impossibility of 
achieving uniform mixture distri- 
bution. Multiple-cylinder engines 
fail to equal the results obtained 
from single-cylinder experimental 
engines in block tests by about 15 
per cent. As an instance of par- 
ticularly high fuel economy for a 
carburetor engine it is mentioned 
that a Jupiter VIII engine in a 
100-hr. run showed a specific fuel 
consumption of 0.482 lb. of stand- 
ard aviation gasoline per brake 
horsepower per hour when develop- 
ing 396 hp. at 3000 rpm. To 
achieve this fuel economy a lean 
mixture was used, and inspection 
of the engine after the test did not 
show any injurious effects due to 
this mixture, although it appeared 
that the seats of the exhaust valves 
were beginning to deteriorate. 

The British air service also has 
considered the possibility of solv- 
ing the distribution problem by 
injecting fuel mechanically directly 
into the cylinders. Fuel consump- 
tion is usually materially higher in 
actual flight than in dynamometer 
tests, owing to the fact that the 
pilot has to adjust the fuel mixture 
by hand. In one squadron flight in 






which no special precautions were 
taken to minimize fuel consump- 
tion, it was found that the con- 
sumption of some machines was as 
much as 40 per cent more than that 
of others under the same condi- 
tions. It would appear from this 
that a considerable saving on fuel 
might be effected if it were found 
possible to control the mixture au- 
tomatically. 

There appears to be a disposi- 
tion to return to water cooling or 
evaporative cooling, owing to the 
great drag of air-cooled engines. 
Even when the air-cooled engine is 
fitted with a Townsend ring (cowl- 
ing) its drag is said to be about 15 
per cent greater than that of an 
equivalent water-cooled engine, and 
in some cases the fitting of the 
ring increases the temperature of 
the engine. Some experiments have 
been carried out with high-boiling- 
point cooling fluids and it has been 
found that with a jacket tempera- 
ture of 300 deg. F. the size of the 
radiator may be halved. 

A theory has been propounded 
by Dr. A. A. Griffiths to the effect 
that at a speed of 350 m.p.h. the 
efficiency of cooling surface is 
greatly reduced, owing to compres- 
sion and consequent heating of the 
air with which these surfaces come 
in contact. Dr. Griffiths estimates 
that the effect of the heating of the 
air by compression is to reduce the 
maximum speed by about 50 m.p.h. 
of what would otherwise be pos- 
sible, and the correctness of this 
estimate is to be tested by measur- 
ing the surface temperatures of 
propeller blades. 

Further study is being devoted 
to the problem of reducing drag, 
and there is believed to be a better 
chance of cutting down the drag by 
20 per cent than of reducing the 
fuel consumption of the engine in 
a like proportion. 
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used to control the gear ratio 

is the car speed. It is obvious 
that as the car speed increases the 
gear ratio must decrease, for no 
great road speed can be attained in 
the conventional first gear, which is 
a high ratio. 

The available ratios need cover 
only a certain limited range, and 
there is no advantage in having a 
transmission in which the ratio can 
be made practically infinite, as in 
certain hydraulic and_ variable- 
throw transmissions. With a ra- 
tio that is too small the engine can- 
not handle the load properly and is 
likely to stall on the least provo- 
cation, while with a ratio that is 
too large there is more torque avail- 
able at the rear axle (with the en- 
gine under full throttle) than the 
rear wheels can absorb, hence there 
is likely to be slipping of the 
wheels, which is injurious to the 
tires. The way passenger cars are 
being powered at present, the maxi- 
mum useful transmission ratio 
seetns to be about 15 to 1, while the 
minimum useful ratio is probably 
in the neighborhood of 3 to 1. With 
this latter ratio the average engine 
would still have a fair reserve of 
power and would not be easily 
stalled. . 

In trying to control the gear ra- 
tio in accordance with car speed, 
we are confronted with a difficulty 
to which reference was made in 
connection with the use of engine 
torque as the controlling factor, 
viz., when the car is at a standstill 
there is no car speed and no change 
in ratio can be effected by it. Or- 
dinarily, in starting the conven- 
tional car, the first thing we do is 


|= third factor which may be 
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The third of a series of articles deal- 
ing with some of the fundamentals 
underlying the development of auto- 
matic speed changing devices satis- 
factorily to meet the conflicting and 
changing requirements of ordinary 
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Automotive Industries 


—AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 


An analysis of the possibilities of 
using Car speed to control gear 
ratio changes 


to disengage the clutch and shift 
into first gear. This is made neces- 
sary by the fact that for cranking 
the engine the latter must be dis- 
connected from the drive while at 
a standstill. 

The difficulty can be overcome by 
the use of a clutch which becomes 
disengaged automatically as soon as 
the engine speed drops below a cer- 
tain point. The clutch evidently 
may be actuated either by centrifu- 
gal weights or by the intake-mani- 
fold vacuum. The transmission is 
then in low gear when the car is at 
rest, and as soon as the engine is 
brought up to a certain speed by 
pressing down on the accelerator 
pedal, the friction clutch picks up 
the load and the car begins to ac- 
celerate. 

Changes of gear ratio can be ef- 
fected by changes in car speed only 
through the use of a governor. 
Either a centrifugal or an hydrau- 
lic governor may be used, of course. 
The simplest case is again that 
of a two-speed gear with an over- 
running clutch in one member of 
the low-speed drive. In that case 
a second friction clutch would have 
to be combined with the gear on the 
main drive shaft which would 
normally be disengaged but would 
be engaged by the speed governor 
as soon as the car had attained a 
certain speed. This clutch would 
lock the clutch-shaft pinion and the 
main drive gear together and then 


produce a direct drive, which would 
be made possible by the over-run- 
ning clutch in the gear meshing 
with the clutch-shaft drive pinion. 

One difficulty probably would be 
that of getting a friction clutch of 
sufficient size between the pinion 
and gear, because its outside diam- 
eter would be limited by the center 
distance between the main shaft 
and countershaft. This problem 
probably could be solved by using 
a multiple disk clutch, for as the 
number of disks increases the nec- 
essary diameter for transmitting a 
certain torque decreases. 

A centrifugal clutch has some 
disadvantages in this connection, 
because the speed of the driven 
gear, to which it must be connected, 
is necessarily low, and the centrifu- 
gal masses must be made relatively 
heavy to make a certain force avail- 
able for gear changing. A more 
advantageous type of governor 
would seem to be a gear pump forc- 
ing oil through an orifice, so that 
the pressure on the oil would in- 
crease with the speed of the driven 
gear. The oil pressure would act 
on a piston which would be held in 
balance by a spring. In this case 
the spring would disengage the 
clutch and the oil pressure would 
engage it. A further advantage of 
this arrangement over a centrifugal 
governor would be that it would be 
comparatively simple to provide 
hand control in addition to the au- 
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tomatic control. All that would be 
necessary would be to have a valve 
in the orifice through which the oil 
moved by the pump is discharged. 
For any given speed of the car— 
and, therefore, of the main drive 
gear—the pressure of the oil nat- 
urally would be greater the small- 
er the orifice. 


Limited to Definite Car-Speed Range 


Without an auxiliary hand con- 
trol, each of the two gear ratios 
available would be limited to a cer- 
tain range in car speeds. There is 
quite a difference in this respect be- 
tween controlling the gear ratio by 
the engine speed and by the car 
speed. In the case of engine-speed 
control only the lower part of the 
useful speed range of the engine 
can be used with the low gear, say 
up to 1500 r.p.m. or about one-half 
of the maximum speed. If the car 
were geared to run 60 m.p.h. at 
3000 r.p.m. in high gear and the 
low gear were 2 to 1, then it could 
be run up to 15 m.p.h. in low gear, 
and all acceleration beyond that 
speed would have to be accomplish- 
ed in high gear. 


In the case of car-speed control, 
on the other hand, the speed range 
of the car could be divided in halves 
and the car accelerated up to 30 
m.p.h. in low gear and the auto- 
matic gear-change mechanism set 
to effect the changeover to high 
gear at that speed. This means that 
the car would be accelerated in low 
gear until the engine attained its 
normal speed, which would evident- 
ly be impossible if the gear change 
were controlled by engine speed, 
since in that case a certain range of 
engine speed would have to be re- 
served for high-gear operation. 


With gear control by car speed 
arranged as described in the fore- 
going, the car would be driven 
through the low gear at all speeds 
up to 30 m.p.h. and through the 
high gear at speeds beyond this. 
This would be entirely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of acceleration, 
but from another standpoint it 
would be quite unsatisfactory, in 
that practically all city driving 
would be done in low gear. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that in 
addition to the automatic control 
of the transmission ratio some form 
of manual control modifying the ac- 
tion of the automatic device must 
be provided. In controlling gear 
changes by hand exclusively we use 
practically the full range of engine 
speed with each of the different 
gears. For the highest car speeds 
we must necessarily use the high 
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gear (or small ratio) and if traffic 
conditions force us to slow down, 
we usually stay in this gear as long 
as we can. For acceleration up to 
maximum speed in the shortest pos- 
sible time we must remain in low 
gear until the engine is practically 
up to its maximum speed, and as 
acceleration in this gear starts as 
soon as the automatic clutch takes 
hold, it must be possible to use the 
low gear throughout the range of 
engine speed. 

This additional control would 
change the point of change-over 
from low to high gear and could 
be in the form of a lever on the 
steering wheel similar to the spark 
and throttle control levers. The ef- 
fect of moving this lever on its 
quadrant would be to change the 
position of the spring rest of the 
governor spring in the case of a 
centrifugal governor, or the posi- 
tion of th e control valve in the case 
of a hydraulic governor. Such a lev- 
er would have none of the charac- 
teristics of the conventional gear 
shift lever, in that its motion would 
be absolutely smooth and its opera- 
tion would require no special skill 
nor any appreciable muscular ef- 
fort. If such a manual control de- 





vice were given a sufficiently wide 
range, each gear could be used at 
any engine speed desired. 

It was pointed out in the forego- 
ing that when one is forced to slow 
down by traffic conditions one usu- 
ally remains in high gear as long as 
possible and changes gear only 
when the engine begins to labor. 
An automatic transmission evident- 
ly should keep the car in high gear 
also until the speed of the engine 
becomes too low for steady running. 
On the other hand, when one is as- 
cending a rather steep grade one 
does not stay in high gear until the 
engine is practically at the point 
where it no longer is able to pull 
the car; for if that were done the 
car might stall during the interval 
the torque is interrupted, or at least 
slow down to such a speed that the 
corresponding engine speed in the 
next lower gear is within the range 
of unsteady operation, so that the 
engine would be stalled. This 
makes it plain that some form of 
manual control is needed in addi- 
tion to the automatic control if the 
car is to be as flexible and as adapt- 
able to various driving conditions 
as the modern car with manually- 
operated gear shift. 





Automotive Uses of 


Beryllium Bronze 


OME applications of beryllium 
bronze in the automotive indus- 

tries were mentioned at a recent 
meeting of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Chapter of the American Society 
for Steel Treating. H. J. Noble, 
assistant metallurgist of the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., mentioned 
that a copper alloy containing 2.50 
per cent of Be. is being used for 
the sleeve bearings of a Hamilton 
adjustable pitch propeller, in which 
the blades are adjustable through 
an angle of 6 deg. The castings 
act as bearings, which are capable 
of sustaining the very high pres- 
sure involved. Another aircraft 
company was said to use this alloy 
for valve guides, on account of its 
resistance to heat and abrasion. 
The Ford Motor Company was re- 
ported to be using the alloy for 
breaker points. 

Castings of beryllium-copper 
containing about 2.50 per cent Be. 
are purchased in the “as cast” con- 
dition from a foundry specializing 





in non-ferrous castings. Unusual 
strength and hardness are obtained 
by heat treatment. The usual heat 
treatment consists in annealing at 
1450-1500 deg. F. and quenching in 
cold water. The alloy is then sub- 
jected to a precipitation hardening 
treatment. The physical properties 
obtained vary with the tempera- 
ture of the heat treatment (500-600 
deg. F.). It is possible to obtain 
tensile strengths of up to 180,000 
Ib. per sq. in. and a Brinell hard- 
ness of up to 400 by this treatment. 

A master alloy containing about 
12.5 per cent of beryllium is made 
by the Beryllium Products Corp. 
of New York, and there is also a 
German product on the American 
market. The 12.5 per cent alloy is 


introduced into the molten copper 
to produce the 2.5 per cent beryl- 
lium-copper alloy. 

There is also a beryllium-nickel- 
copper alloy now on the market 
which contains 12.5 per cent of 
nickel. 
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Stopping Distance Problems 
Solved Without a Pencil 


HE accompanying stopping-dis- 

tance chart, which was worked 
out by Norman M. Wickstrand of 
Meriden, Conn., makes it possible to 
solve stopping-distance problems 
without resorting to more or less 
intricate calculations. It is based 
on the use of four-wheel brakes and 
on the application of the brakes 
practically to the locking point. Ef- 
fects of air resistance and of varia- 
tion of the friction coefficent between 
tire and road with speed are neg- 
lected. 

The chart shows the relations be- 
tween coefficient of friction, decel- 
eration, vehicle speed, stopping dis- 
tance and stopping time.. With 
brakes on all four wheels of a four- 
wheeled vehicle the entire weight 
is available for traction or retarda- 
tion, and the deceleration then is 
directly proportional to the coef- 
ficient of friction, as indicated by 
the double scale on the left-hand 
side. It may be seen, for instance, 
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that with a friction coefficient of 
0.7 the deceleration is slightly more 
than 22 ft. per second per second. 

To find the distance required to 
stop a car from a speed of, say 40 
m.p.h. if the friction coefficient be- 
tween tire and road is 0.7, locate the 
0.7 point on the friction-coefficient 
scale on the left, proceed horizontal- 
ly to the right to the intersection 
with the hyperbolic curve marked 
40 miles, and then vertically down 
to the horizontal scale, where the 
answer may be read off—77 ft. If 
now it is desired to find the time re- 
quired to make the stop, proceed 
vertically up from the 77-ft. mark 
on the bottom scale to the intersec- 
tion with the inclined line marked 
40 miles, and from there horizontal- 
ly to the right, where the right- 
hand scale gives the answer as 
252 seconds. The chart, of course, 
can be used also in the inverse way, 
that is, having given the initial 
speed and the stopping distance, we 


can find the corresponding de- 
celeration and coefficient of friction, 
and having given the initial speed 
and the stopping time, we can find 
the stopping distance. 


Nickel Plating Holds Its Own 


ICKEL plating requires about 

5 per cent of the total nickel 
that is being produced and the pro- 
portion has not been changed ma- 
terially by the introduction of 
chromium plating, since every 
chromium-plated object has a coat- 


ing of nickel underneath the chro- 


mium,ofconsiderably greater thick- 
ness. Development work has been 
done during the past year on nickel 
plating baths at high temperature 
and of low pH, and in France a 
single sulphate bath has been de- 
veloped which is operated at high 
current densities and with a con- 
veyor to further reduce costs. 
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The Taxation of Motor 


Vehicle Transportation 


Price $2.50. National Industrial Con- 
1. a Board, 247 Park Ave., New York, 

This volume gives a detailed ex- 
position of the two complementary 
forms of motor vehicle taxation, 
license taxes and fuel taxes, their 
development, the measure or base 
of these taxes, their administra- 
tion, the financial results, and the 
disposition of the proceeds. 

The results should be of interest 
not only to the 20,000,000 owners 
of motor vehicles, but specifically 
to the State governments, whose 
road program is promoted by the 
largest possible yield from this 
source, the manufacturers of auto- 
motive equipment, who desire good 
roads extended as far as possible 
but fear that high taxation may 
limit the sale of their products, and 
the railroads, seeking an equaliza- 
tion of competitive conditions. 





Monograph on Screw-Locks 


Another volume of the series on 
special technical subjects which is 
being prepared with the coop- 
eration of the German Patent 
Office has just been published by 
Carl Heymann’s Verlag, Berlin, 
viz., Schraubensicherungen (Screw 
Locking Means), by Dr-Ing. Hugo 
Schoeneich. The monograph dis- 
cusses the subject of locking means 
for screws and nuts in a general 
way in about 30 pages and then 
devoted about 100 pages to brief 
illustrated descriptions of patented 
locking means. This particular sec- 
tion of the German Patent Office 
has about 4000 patent specifica- 
tions issued by different countries, 
and several hundred of the devices 
patented are illustrated. The series 
is specially intended to aid appli- 
cants for patents and attorneys. 





Yearbook of the 
Tire and Rim Assoc. 


The Yearbook of the Tire and 
Rim Association, Inc., for 1933, has 
made its appearance. It contains 
the experimental practices, recom- 
mended practices and standards of 
the Association. The Association, 
it may be pointed out, is made up 
of manufacturers of tires, rims, 
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wire wheels, disk and steel wheels, 
wood wheels, and allied parts. Four 
standing committees are main- 
tained by the Association, on stand- 
ards, membership, Government tire 
specifications, and _ international 
standards. The various standards 
are printed in large, clear type and 
the accompanying illustrations also 
are excellent. Use of the yearbook 
is further facilitated by the provi- 
sion of a thumb index to sections 
on tractor, airplane, motorcycle, 
truck and bus and passenger-car 
standards, etc. Experimental prac- 
tice for agricultural tractor tires is 
one of the latest achievements of 
the Tire and Rim Association, this 
practice having been approved on 
April 14 last. Headquarters of the 
Association are at 1401 Guarantee 
Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nitriding of Steel 


La Nitrurazione dell’Acciaio (The Ni- 
triding of Steel), by Dr. Frederico Gio- 
litti. Published by Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, 
Italy. 

A great deal has been written 
on various phases of the nitriding 
process since the first extensive 
account of the experimental work 
of Dr. Fry appeared in the Krupp- 
ische Monatshefte for September, 
1923. Most of this material has 
been in the form of papers con- 
tributed to technical societies and 
articles in the technical press. The 
process has been in a state of rapid 
development and the subject there- 
fore did not lend itself so well to 
treatment in book form. Now, 
however, the Italian metallurgist 
Giolitti, well known through a 
former work on the Heat Treat- 
ment of Low- and Medium-Carbon 
Steel for Mechanical Work, has 
produced a quite pretentious vol- 
ume on the subject. It appears 
from Mr. Giolitti’s book that con- 
siderable experimental work on the 
absorption of nitrogen by steel was 
done by various metallurgists pre- 
vious to Fry, which latter is given 
credit by the author for having 
“undertaken a new vast series of 
researches on the nitriding of steel, 
guided by a sound and acute scien- 
tific spirit,’ and for having 
“drawn from the results of his ex- 
periments conclusions of the high- 
est technical importance.” 

The book is divided into three 





sections, headed respectively, The 
Action of Nitrogen on Steel, The 
Technique of Nitriding Steel, and 
Technical Applications of the Ni- 
triding of Steel. Each section con- 
tains a number of chapters. 


Proposed Standard 
Grain-Size Chart 


NNOUNCEMENT has been 

made that the proposed Tenta- 
tive Standard Grain-Size Chart for 
the classification of steels has been 
approved for publication by the 
Committee on Standards of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

The need of grain-size determi- 
nations for S.A.E. and allied steels 
has been quite generally recog- 
nized. Many laboratories are mak- 
ing these tests, and as a result, 
different grain-size classifications 
are in use, with resulting confu- 
sion. The tentative standard is the 
result of laboratory experiments 
extending over a period of ten 
years and the proposed standard 
has been in the hands of the sub- 
committee for about two years. It 
was discussed at meetings, voted 
upon, and revised at different 
times; but, as now approved, it 
meets with the almost unanimous 
approval of the committee. 


Rubber and Automobiles 


Rubber and Automobiles, by Colin Mac- 
beth, with a Foreword by F. W. Lan- 
chester. Published by the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association, London, England. 


This is a well-illustrated book in 
loose-leaf form covering the vari- 
ous applications of rubber in the 
manufacture of automobiles. Con- 
sidering its relative importance, 
the subject of rubber tires is dealt 
with very briefly in a chapter on 
Tyre Development. This application 
of rubber, of course, is long estab- 
lished and has a voluminous litera- 
ture devoted to it. Other chapters 
deal with rubber in suspension sys- 
tems, in chassis parts attached to 
the frame, in the powerplant, in 
transmission systems, in braking 
systems, in steering systems, in 
coachwork, body construction and 
seatings, and in the electrical sys- 
tem. Then there is a chapter on 
rubber latex in the automobile in- 
dustry and another on rubber speci- 
fications and standards. 
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Valve Control Mechanism 


Speeds Experimentation 


N ingenious mechanism 
whereby the lift, timing, 
and period of valve opening 

can be varied while the engine is 
running is being ysed in the experi- 
mental department of -Armstrong- 
Siddeley Motors, Ltd., and the illus- 
strations herewith are reproduced 
from our British contemporary, The 
Autocar. 

The testing outfit really consists 
of three separate mechanisms. The 
first is used to vary the lift of the 
valve. A is the camshaft which op- 
erates lever B through a roller; the 
movement of B is transmitted to an- 
other rocking lever C through a 
sliding piece D, the arrangement of 
the axis pins for B and C on the 
same line as the slipper D, and at 
the angle shown, being important. 
C lifts the valve through its push 
rod and rocking lever in the ordi- 
nary way, the inertia forces in the 
extra mechanism of the valve gear, 
being dealt with by an additional 
coil spring. 

If the sliding piece D is removed 
to the right or left by means of the 


Fig. |—Mechanism for chang- 
ing the valve lift while the en- 
gine is running 
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hand control E, the amount which 
the valve lifts can be increased or 
reduced, E acting in a manner which 
increases or decreases the effective 
leverage of C. 

But the moment at which the 
valve opens can be varied by a sec- 
ond mechanism in which the gear 
wheel F drives the camshaft A 
through intermediate pinions, of 
which four are shown in the sketch. 
The pinions are on shafts held in 
bearings by the circular piece G, 
which itself can be rotated by the 
worm H, controlled by a hana wheel. 
If G is rotated in one direction or 
the other, the cam is advanced or 
retarded, and the moment the valve 
opens it correspondingly alters. 

Variation of the valve-opening pe- 
riod is effected by means of the 
third mechanism. The camshaft A 
terminates in a disk with a crank 





Fig. 2—By this mechanism the 
camshaft is advanced or re- 
tarded relative to the crank- 


shaft 


Fig. 3—This de- 
vice permits im- 
parting to the 
camshaft a peri- 
odic motion so 
as to lengthen or 
shorten the pe- 


pin, and the driving shaft K has a 
similar disk and crank pin, the two 
crank pins being inserted normally 
in the slot in the disk L, though, for 
the sake of clearness, they are 
shown disengaged in the sketch. L 
is kept in position by a ball race 
held by the lever’ M, which pivots 
about its bearing at N. 

If the axes of K, A and L coin- 
cide, the camshaft runs at the same 
speed as K. If, however, L is moved 
to one side by swinging the lever 
M, the camshaft A no longer rotates 
at uniform speed, but turns fast for 
part of a revolution, and slowly for 
the remainder of that revolution. 
As a result, the cam can be caused 
to move very quickly ’round at the 
point where it will engage with the 
push rod, and the valve remains 
open for a shorter period. 

This valve control mechanism was 
used to good advantage in the devel- 
opment of the Armstrong-Siddeley 
aircraft engine. It appears that it 


is built into a standard test base or 
crankcase on which single-cylinder 
test units can be mounted. 






of valve 
opening 
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Lower Average Temperatures 


Make Diesels Easier to Cool 


O judge from discussions of 

papers on Diesel engines at re- 
cent meetings of engineering so- 
cieties, the opinion seems to be cur- 
rent that theoretically these en- 
gines should operate at higher tem- 
peratures, and therefore give more 
trouble from overheating, than 
comparable gasoline engines. 

It is well known that large Diesel 
engines, as used in_ stationary 
powerplants and in ship propulsion, 
present a difficult cooling problem. 
But this is due mainly to the large 
size of their cylinders, which some- 
times have a bore of 4 ft. and over, 
and is aggravated by the fact that 
many of these engines operate on 
the two-stroke cycle and are double- 
acting besides, so that there is ¢om- 
bustion in each cylinder during 
every stroke. At any given speed of 
revolution, a two-stroke, double-act- 
ing engine must dispose of prac- 
tically four times as much waste 
heat as a conventional four-stroke, 
single-acting engine, so that the 
necessity for internal cooling of 
pistons in the former type need not 
occasion surprise. 

However, the impression that 
Diesels of the conventional type de- 
signed for automotive purposes 
should present a more difficult cool- 
ing problem than comparable gaso- 
line engines is probably founded on 
the consideration that the maxi- 
mum pressure in such Diesel en- 
gines is much higher. When gases 
are compressed and expanded in an 
engine cylinder, pressure and tem- 
perature rise and drop together, and 
not only the maximum pressure but 
also the maximum temperature is 
higher in the Diesel engine. But it 
is the mean temperature of the 
cycle rather than the maximum 
which determines the amount of 
waste heat that has to be taken care 
of, and the difficulty of the cooling 
problem in general. Now, it can 
easily be shown that the amount of 
waste heat for a given power out- 
put is substantially lower in the 
Diesel engine, and that the average 
temperature of the Diesel cycle also 
is lower. 

In the first place, many compara- 
tive tests have shown that the spe- 
cific fuel consumption of a truck 
equipped with Diesel engine, on the 
weight basis, is little more than one- 
half that of a truck with gasoline 
engine. Now, fuel oil and gasoline 
have about the same heat value per 
pound, and the heat equivalent of 
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the work done in propelling similar 
trucks one mile naturally is the 
same whether the engine works on 
the Diesel or Otto cycle. Hence, 
since in the case of the Diesel only 
about half as much heat is lib- 
erated by the combustion of the 
fuel and the same amount of heat 
is turned into mechanical energy, 
there naturally is a much smaller 
balance of heat to go into the ex- 
haust and the water jacket. 

It is known that the exhaust tem- 
perature of the Diesel engine under 
specific load conditions is lower 
than the exhaust temperature of a 
gasoline engine under similar load 
conditions. Now, the exhaust tem- 
perature is lowered in case the con- 
version of heat energy into mechan- 
ical energy is more efficient, and 
this also lessens the amount of heat 
entering the jacket. If the com- 
bustion is delayed so that some of 
the fuel is burned relatively late 
during the stroke, it will tend to af- 
fect both the exhaust and the 
jacket losses in the same way, for 
if much heat is liberated during the 
latter part of the stroke, when the 
burning gases are exposed to a 
large wall area, the loss of the 
jacket is great, while at the same 
time there is little chance for heat 
liberated so late during the stroke 
to be converted into mechanical 
energy, consequently the exhaust 
also will be hotter. From this it ap- 
pears safe to conclude that if the 
exhaust temperature and the ex- 
haust losses are lower in a Diesel 
engine, the jacket losses also will 
be lower. 

Looking at the subject in a dif- 
ferent way, while the temperature 
in the engine cylinder at the be- 
ginning of the power stroke is un- 





doubtedly much higher in the 
Diesel engine, the temperature also 
drops much more quickly in that 
engine. This is due principally to 
the more rapid rate of expansion in 
the Diesel. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, a cylinder of a total length 
of 6 in. Let the compression ratio 
be 14 to 1 in the Diesel and 5 to 
1 in the gasoline engine. Then con- 
sidering the compression chambers 
as extensions of the cylinder, the 
height of the compression space 
in the Diesel engine will be 0.4 in. 
and in the gasoline engine, 1 in. 
Consequently, in the Diesel engine 
the gases will be expanded to twice 
their original volume during the 
first 0.4 in. of piston motion, while 
in the gasoline engine it takes a 
piston travel of 1 in. to effect a 
similar expansion. Temperature 
drop of the gases, of course, is 
largely a matter of expansion. 

It is obvious, moreover, from a 
comparison of Diesel and car- 
buretor engine indicator cards that 
the pressure drop in the former 
is much more rapid during the 
early part of the expansion stroke, 
and consequently the temperature 
also must drop more rapidly. In 
this connection it is well to remem- 
ber that during the early part of 
the expansion stroke, when the 
temperature in the cylinder is 
higher in the Diesel engine, the 
gases are exposed to a smaller area 
of cooling wall, than during the 
latter part of the stroke, when the 
temperature is highest in the gaso- 
line engine, which gives increased 
weight, as it were, to the tempera- 
ture excess in the gasoline engine. 

The final result is that although 
at and near the beginning of the 
power stroke the temperature is 
higher in the Diesel engine, the 
average temperature of its cycle is 
lower, and hence the heat losses 
to the jacket are less in the Diesel. 


—P. M. H. 


Will Rail Win Back Lost. Traffic ? 


(Continued from page 92) 


railcars the need for light equip- 
ment is particularly urgent, and 
designers find that some of the 
equipment which they must pur- 
chase from specialists, such as the 
switchboard for the electric drive, 
is not available in a type designed 
specially for lightness. Of course, 
once the demand for such equip- 
ment becomes sufficiently attractive, 
specially light equipment will be 
produced for the purpose, probably 


with the entire supporting struc- 
ture of stainless steel or light alloy, 
and insulating material used only 
in the form of bushings and wash- 
ers. It is certainly advisable for 
all manufacturers of engines, en- 
gine accessories, electric drive ele- 
ments and accessories to keep in 
mind that light construction is of 
far greater importance now than it 
ever has been in the past in the 
railroad field. 
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The Steel Code Attitude 
Toward the Open Shop 


Sticks to traditional policy in 54 page 
document. Belief exists that NIRA 
administrators may ask modifications 


By L. W. Moffett 


Washington Correspondent, Automotive Industries 


HE steel industry has thrown 

down the gage of battle to or- 
ganized labor. 

Call it by whatever term one 
chooses, or deny it as one will, that is 
the distinct impression gained from 
the code of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. The idea of sharp 
conflict between industry and labor is 
disturbing to officials at this critical 
economic period when the theme song 
centers about cooperation between 
government and business. It is aimed 
also to include cooperation between 
industry and labor. But steel has 
stuck persistently to its traditional 
open shop policy. And in its elaborate 
code of 54 printed pages, it most 
definitely enunciates.that policy. In- 
deed it is the most clearly written 
feature of the entire code. 

There are many who think that 
other industries well knew what steel 
proposed to do with regard to of- 
ficially going on record for the open 
shop. These other industries are said 
to be stoutly supporting the policy 
and to be awaiting outcome of the 
inevitable attack that will be made 
upon it by organized labor when the 
steel code hearing gets under way. 
Already President Green has assailed 
the code for its open shop declara- 
tion, for its 40-hr. week plan and for 


its 40c. an hour as the top for com- . 


mon labor. The Green blast of course 
is only a mild prelude. 

Bitterness will develop over the is- 
sue at the hearing. Steel is prepared 
to stand firmly as champion of the 
policy. It does not propose to retreat 
from organized labor’s onslaught. The 
battle will not rage as fiercely as it 
would were the proceeding similar to 
a judicial or legislative investigation. 
No representative of a private in- 
terest favoring or opposing a code 
has any legal right to control or di- 
rect the presentation of evidence or 
procedure. This is subject to the sole 
control of the Deputy Administrator 
in charge. It is therefore purely an 
administrative procedure. There will 
be no “examination” and “cross- 
examination” of witnesses. 

At that the issue between the open 
and the closed shop will be pointedly 
brought out, according to all indica- 
tion. Lines to that end have been 
drawn. Moreover, the steel industry 
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will as a concomitant to the open shop 
vigorously support the company 
union. It did precisely this in its 
code. 

Its declaration for the open shop 
and the company union is sum- 
marized below. 

Doubt may well be cast on reports 
that the steel industry is prepared to 
withdraw its code if that principle is 
not approved. Rather it is the belief 
that the steel industry, and through it 
the motor and other industries are 
likewise prepared to go on record, 
proposes to serve notice that it will 
not submit to unionization. 

For it is hardly probable that the 
National Industry Recovery Adminis- 
tration will allow itself to get tangled 
up with either the open shop or the 
closed shop. Therefore to expect it to 
“approve” the open shop principle ap- 
pears to be beyond the mark. Equally 
true, it is beyond the mark to expect 
the N.I.R.A. to approve the closed 
shop. It can only accept the law as 
written. General Johnson says if 
the open shop principle qualifies the 
law it will be struck out. The law 
is held with increasing belief to favor 
organized labor. Whether that view 
is justly shared is beside the point 
so far as General Johnson and his 
administration are concerned. 

The law requires insertion in the 
code of the clauses granting to em- 
ployees the right of collective bargain- 
ing through representatives of their 
own choosing. Tied in with this 
clause is the declaration that em- 
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ployees shall have the right to refrain 
from joining a company union. These 
mandatory provisions are the cause 
of insistence on the part of many in- 
dustrialists that they reflect organ- 
ized labor’s program. Certainly they 
have been made use of by organized 
labor. For organized labor has flooded 
industries with written and oral words 
that the law requires employees to join 
organized labor. It is only fair to 
add, however, that some industrialists 
have been equally as busy in advising 
employees that the law requires them 
to join company unions. General 
Johnson has assailed both kinds of 
propagandists. He has said the law 
is not a vehicle for either organized 
labor or the open shop. 

The issue gathers force from day 
to day and that it will come to a head 
at the steel code hearing is the predic- 
tion of both open shop and closed shop 
advocates. The steel code therefore 
is being watched by coal, motor, and 
other interests as a possible model, 
so far as the open shop declaration is 
concerned. Similar wording perhaps 
will be followed in codes of these 
other interested industries. But from 
the point of the administration it per- 
haps will be only a formal declara- 
tion of policy with no legal signif- 
icance, one that will neither violate 
the requirements for a code nor give 
it added force. For industry ‘the 
situation is quite different because it 
will be a declaration of the right to 
conduct its own labor policy. 

The steel code does carry a pro- 
vision that the code may be termi- 
nated within 90 days. This perhaps 
has led some to the belief that the 
steel industry is prepared to with- 
draw the code if the open shop prin- 
ciple is not “approved.” While the 
90-day clause lacks clarity as to its 
significance, it is the general view 
that it means a new code may be sub- 
mitted within 90 days if the original 
code were found unsatisfactory. The 
implication of complete withdrawal 
within 90 days and preparation to 
submit to consequent government ac- 
tion, however, is seen by many. There 

(Turn to page 110 please) 





Open Shop Declaration in Steel Code 


“The plants of the industry are open to 
capable worxmen, without regard to their 
membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization. The industry firmly 
believes that the unqualified maintenance 
of that principle is in the interests of its 
employees. 

“For many years the members of the 
industry have been and now are prepared 
to deal directly with the employees of 
such members collectively on all matters 
relating to their employment. The princi- 
ples of collective bargaining under which 
certain members of the industry have dealt 
with their employees are embodied in em- 
ployee representation plans, which are 
now in force at plants of members of the 
industry generally. It is the belief of the 


industry that the method of collective bar- 
gaining set forth in such plans provides 
for a day-to-day adjustment of all mat- 
ters relating to the employment of em- 
ployees in the industry and at the same 
time insures to such employees a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the conditions 
of the business of their employer which 
they would otherwise be unable to obtain ; 
that such principles should be maintained ; 
and that the rights of the employees and 
members of the industry to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives elected 
or appointed and acting in accordance 
with such plans without interference, re- 
straint or coercion of any sort should be 
preserved and protected.” 





July 22, 1933 
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Flex-Au-Mobility 
With 80 Speeds 


The first of a new line of machines 
based on Flex-Au-Mobiliay (Flexibil- 
ity, Automaticity and Mobility) is the 
single- spindle, automatic vertical 
lathe, just brought out by The Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Because of its 
characteristics, it naturally falls into 
that class of equipment which func- 
tions efficiently either on the shorter 
runs or the higher production sched- 
ules. 

The machine has been designed 
with three slides—two_ universal 
slides, each provided with swivel for 
angular cutting, and one plain ver- 
tical center slide, each of which is in- 
dividually controlled by separate and 
independent feed works. These feed 
works are designed to give a total 
stroke of 20 in., and, for chucking 





Bullard single spindle auto- 
matic vertical lathe 


work, the universal slides have a 
downward and inward movement, 
while the center slide has only a ver- 
tical movement. The application of 
tailstock converts this machine into 
a center turning lathe, when the uni- 
versal slides may be changed to ob- 
tain an inward, downward, outward, 
and upward movement. Rapid tra- 
verse for these three individual heads 
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is obtained through an independent 
motor, electrically interlocked, per- 
mitting the use of one motor for the 
selective traverse of any individual 
head. 

The tooling of the heads has been 
given serious study, and is considered 
a continued item of flexibility. Sim- 
ple standard tool holders are designed 
with extreme rigidity. These are 
easily and securely clamped to the 
slides and as easily rearranged for 
varying diameters, change in work 
design, or for changes requiring com- 
plete change-over or set-up. 

Each of the three heads is provided 
with 80 independent feed changes ob- 
tained by means of change gears in 
their respective feed works, and there 
are also 80 speed changes for the 
table, with a maximum of 800 r.p.m. 
In addition, there is a two-way clutch, 
automatically controlled during the 
cycle of the machine so that spindle 
speeds may be changed at a ratio of 
three to one, or a ratio of one to three 
from the basic spindle speeds. This ar- 
rangement allows of slowing down or 
speeding up during the cycle of the 
machine to accommodate such work 
as sweeping, reaming, tapping, or 
threading at slower speeds or “finish- 
ing” at higher speeds. 

The rugged spindle, Timken-bear- 
ing mounted, supports the nominal 
size 12-in., 3-jaw chuck, which has a 
maximum diameter of 14 in., and is in 
addition arranged with an inbuilt ad- 
justable mechanical power chuck op- 
erator with foot treadle. 

Electric control is completely auto- 
matic during the cycle of the machine, 
but may be controlled independently 
by push buttons from the operating 
position. The main drive motor is 
20 hp., 1800 r.p.m., and is direct con- 
nected as is the 3-hp., 1800-r.p.m. 
rapid traverse motor; while an inde- 
pendent %-hp., .1800-r.p.m. motor 
drives the pump for the lubricating 
system. 

The capacity of the Bullard single- 
spindle automatic vertical lathe is 10 
in. in diameter by 32 in. in height cut- 
ting with cross slides, and 10 in. in 
diameter by 36 in. in height cutting 
with center slides. However, there is 
a possible 18 in. diameter by 17% in. 
in height swing in clear. 

The compactness and ruggedness 
of this machine will be noted in the 
projected floor space of only 57 in. 
by 67 in. with a weight of approxi- 
mately 11,000 lb. without motors. 





Solid Frames for 


Press Line 

The No. 956 Verson press of 350- 
ton capacity, illustrated, is typical of 
the new line of double crank presses 
with solid steel frames added by The 
Allsteel Press Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
This line is built in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities. 

The presses are of welded steel 
plate construction, light in weight, 
and require no pit. The friction clutch 
and brake are air operated and are 
mounted between the housing to- 
gether with the motor and drive, 
Power is delivered evenly through 





This Verson press has a 
capacity of 350 tons 


two balance wheels, one on each end 
of the high-speed backshaft, which 
runs in roller bearings. The steel 
gibs and gibways are faced with re- 
newable bronze liners. 

The press illustrated is of 350 tons 
capacity with 9-in. shaft, 42 in. x 56 
in. bed area, 16-in. shut height, 8-in. 
stroke, 6-in. adjustment and makes 20 
strokes per minute. It occupies a 
floor space of 68 in. x 98 in. It is 
powered by a 20 hp., 1200 r.p.m. motor 
with push-button control, while a 
1 hp., 1800 r.p.m. motor and reversing 
switch operate the ram adjustment. 


Filter Cleans 
Cutting Fluid 
In the interest of finer finishes for 


automotive parts production, the Fos- 
toria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 
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Ohio, has brought out a filter for 
cleaning the cutting fluid of produc- 
tion machinery such as_ grinders, 
screw machines, automatic lathes, etc. 
In norma] operation, illustrated, the 
coolant is forced through the globe 
containing a special, non-metallic fil- 
tering material which is said to thor- 
oughly separate all particles of grit, 
abrasive, and metal chips. 





VALVE OPEN~ 

COOLANT BEING 

| PUMPED THROUGH 
i) MAGN FILTER 
CHAMBER. 





Fostoria filter for cutting fluids 


Flushing the main filtering element 
is accomplished by turning the valve 
from “grind” to “flush” which directs 
the coolant through the by-pass ele- 
ment at the left back to the main filter 
chamber and out through a drain pipe 
to the receiving tank. At the same 
time a wrench placed on the end of 
a shaft extending through the main 
chamber is moved back and forth, 
compressing and agitating the filter- 
ing material by means of long rods 
placed at right angles on the shaft. 
A small sump cover receives the set- 
tlings from this passage, and when 
this cover is removed, the filtering 
material also can be taken out and 
cleansed when necessary. 


Casting Machines 
Cut Costs 


Newton- New Haven Co. New 
Haven, Conn., has recently introduced 
three types of die-casting machines 
designed and priced to compete with 
the common practice of using gated- 
patterns and sand castings for non- 
ferrous alloys. The machines are said 
to be particularly advantageous for 
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short runs of widely diversified cast- 
ings. They are equally effective for 
continuous operation when thousands 
of duplicate castings are required. 
One of the die casters is hand oper- 
ated; another is semi-automatic; the 
third is full-automatic. On both the 
hand and semi-automatic types there 


Semi - automatic 
casting machine 
of the Newton- 
New Haven line 


are but two levers used when machines 
are in operation; on the full-automatic 
there is only one. The semi-automatic 
machine, illustrated, shows the two 
controls. Lever A is raised or lowered 
to open or shut the die, lever B is 
moved to the left to make a “shot,” 





is returned by a spring which at the 
same time operates the air valves to 
raise the injector plunger to self-load- 
ing position. Casting speed is thus 
limited only to the speed of the oper- 
ator and can run as high as 400 to 500 
shots an hour on short runs or 600 to 
700 shots an hour on continuous pro- 





duction runs. With the hand machine, 
production rates are somewhat lower 
and with the full-automatic the rates 
are considerably higher. Multiple im- 
pression dies boost the number of pieces 
per hour in direct proportion to the 
number of impressions. 





Spray Coating 
Speeded Up 


Large, flat products now can be 
spray-finished at an average rate of 
200 sq. ft. per minute through the 
Transverse Spray-Coating Machine 
recently developed by the DeVilbiss 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

In operation, the spray gun or bat- 
tery of guns move across the material 
as it passes under the machine. The 
operation is similar to a hand-operated 
spray gun, except that a more uniform 
coating at a. much greater speed is 
secured. Hence it is said to effect 


drastic reductions in coating costs, 
and at the same time maintain 
quality. 

The machine is mounted on a struc- 
tural steel frame built to fit over a 
conveyor or other equipment used to 
carry the work through the spray ma- 
chine. It may be adapted to equip- 
ment already in use or can be fur- 
nished with conveying equipment, 
spray booth, exhaust fan, spray guns, 
air and fluid regulators, material feed, 
etc., complete and ready to use. It is 
provided with ample adjustment for 
length of stroke, distance from work, 
type of finish, kinds of coating ma- 
terial, size of work and speed. 
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June Sales Look Better 
In Revised Polk Estimate 


Trucks Sales Also Better 
and Perhaps 33 1/3% 
Ahead of June Last Year 


DETROIT — Exceeding materially 
earlier estimates, June sales of new 
passenger automobiles are expected 
to reach 166,000 units, was announced 
today in the national weekly motor 
car sales report issued by R. L. Polk 
& Co. 

The estimate was based upon re- 
ports of registrations in 18 states. 
These showed a total of 47,748 units, 
which was 6.51 per cent greater than 
the 44,831 units registered in those 
states in May and 11.80 per cent 
greater than the 42,709 units regis- 
tered in the same states in June last 
year. 

If the final sales total for the month 
approximates today’s estimate, sales 
for June will exceed both the 160,242 
total for May and the 148,752 total 
for June last year. The Polk report 
last week, based upon reports from 
102 key cities for 26 days of the 
month, predicted the total would reach 
160,000 to 166,000, or a gain of 4 per 
cent over June, 1922. 

New motor truck sales in June ap- 
parently ranged more than one-third 
greater than in June last year. Re- 
ports of registrations in 17 states 
showed total sales of 5886 units. This 
was 33.83 per cent more than the 
4398 units registered in these states 
in the same month last year and 6.75 
per cent greater than the 5514 units 
registered in the same states in May 
this year. 

Of the 18 states reporting new 
passenger car sales totals, 11 showed 


totals greater than May. These were. 


District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. At least five of these states are 
classed as agricultural. The states 
which reported sales under the totals 
for May were Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, New Hampshire, Utah, Ver- 
mont and West Virginia. 


Permite and Wilkening 
Join Forces in Canada 
TORONTO — Permite Products of 
Canada Limited and the Wilkening 
Mfg. Co. (Canada) Limited have 
joined forces, it is announced, and the 
sales of the two products will be 
handled from the new address, 43 
Britain Street, Toronto. 


Timken R. B. Co. 
Gives Wage Increase 


CANTON, OHIO—A general in- 


crease in wages, aggregating 11 per 


cent, effective July 1, in all depart- 
ments has been announced by the Tim- 
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ken Roller Bearing Company. The 
announcement also said that the em- 
ployment in the company’s plant has 
increased from 1700 in March to ap- 
proximately 4000 at the present time. 


Detroit Air Races 
July 28, 29 and 30 


DETROIT—Detroit Air Races will 
be held at Wayne County Airport on 
July 28, 29 and 30, sponsored by the 
Board of Wayne County Road Com- 
missioners and the Aircraft Bureau of 
the Board of Commerce. The pro- 
gram will be directed by the American 
Air Race Assoc. 

The following committees have been 
named: Executive: William B. Mayo, 
chairman: Leroy C. Smith, John 
Carey, Commander H. B. Gow, Harry 
Shearer, secretary, and J. R. Ewing, 
manager. Advisory, Edward N. Hines, 
chairman; William B. Mayo, Leroy 
Smith, John Carey, Commander H. 
B. Gow, William B. Stout, J. Lee Bar- 
rett, Clyde M. Ford, Norman B. 














Conger, Harvey Campbell, William A. 
Mara, Rex Humphries, N. A. Wood- 
worth, W. B. Warner, Edward 
Macauley, L. E: Maples, John G. Hag- 
gerty, M. J. O’Brien, J. W. Schaeffer, 
C. V. Burnett and Harry Shearer, 
secretary. 

Canadian, Capt. F. G. M. Sparks, 
chairman; Duncan McColl and Cyril 
Cooper. 





What Henry Ford Says About 
the National Recovery Act 


Credits Government with Good Intentions in 
Cooperating with Business. Laggards Will Suf- 
fer. More Wages and Spending Time Needed. 


DETROIT—Although Henry Ford 
does not agree with the Government 
in some of the measures which have 
been proposed for industrial rehavili- 
tation, he is in no mood, according to 
Don Cameron of the Detroit Free 
Press, to criticize the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, from which he 
thinks that, on the whole, good results 
should be derived. 

In the interview Mr. Ford said: 


“So far everything has indicated that 
the Government is acting with good inten- 
tion. Of course, there are a lot of sur- 
mises going around. We hear a lot about 
intended ‘interference.’ My position is 
that it will be time to deal with interfer- 
ence when it shows itself. So far as I 
have been able to see there has been 
nothing of that as yet. 

“Of course, General Johnson will make 
mistakes—I think he would be the first 
man to admit that. But what he and the 
Administration want is not Government 
control of business; they want the best 
business principles of the best business 
men to become the rules of all business. 
That is reasonable. 

“The men most likely to feel the sting 
of the act are the fellows who‘ have lag- 
ged behind, the fellows who take their 
profits out of the workers’ pay envelopes 
= of earning them by their own 

rains. 


Urges "Modern" Wages 


“The first thing needed is modern hours 
of work and a modern scale of wages. It 
is easy enough to raise wages if you make 
your customers pay for them. But, as I 
understand it, that will not be permitted. 

“Prices have shot up even where wages 
and materials have not been affected, and 
that is not right. That is what put us 


where we are. The Government wants 
to put wages up first and let prices fol- 
low naturally. 

“There are some things proposed today 
that I can’t believe in. I doubt if the 
Government believes in them either. 

“For instance, I don’t believe that you 
can create plenty by causing scarcity. I 
don’t believe you can get very far making 
the good manufacturer pay for the back- 
ward manufacturer. We are not entirely 
ignorant of the basic principles of busi- 
ness, and I don’t believe you can violate 
any of them without paying pretty heavily 
for it. You can’t create a new set of 
principles as you can invent a new tax. 
These things are founded in nature.” 


Auto Industry Pioneered 


As to the effects on the Ford Co., 
Mr. Ford said: 


“Our wages now are higher than any 
code is likely to set them. As to hours, it 
would seem that an eight-hour day and a 
five-day week is not excessive for an in- 
dustry like ours. We pioneered in these 
two advances long ago, and we find that 
they work. 

“We even did some planning for a six- 
hour day five years ago. But the time to 
make such improvements is when things 
are going well. 

“I hope wages rise throughout the whole 
automobile industry. It will at least en- 
able the employees of some shops to buy 
some of the cars they make. I always 
laid it down as a basic principle that the 
standard of wages in an industry should 
at the very least be such as would enable 
the workers to buy and use what they 
produce. 

“Of course, in a productive country like 
ours, it is necessary that men should work 
as few hours as possible. And my reason 
for believing that is not the usual one. 
The real reason for more leisure in this 
country in busy times is that we may use 
and enjoy what we make. We can’t go on 
producing all the time and never using. 
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July Passenger Sales Will Top 
Last Year by Approximately 75% 


For the Last Six Months Domestic 
Passenger Sales Estimates Vary Due to 
Conservatism. High Placed at 750,000 


By Athel F. Denham 
Field Editor, Automotive Industries 

















Willys-Overland to Make 
5000MorePassengerCars 


Bondholders Committee to 
Study Financial and Present 
Operating Conditions. Re- 
organization Plan Offered 


TOLEDO—Receivers for the 
Willys-Overland Co., were granted 
authority to manufacture 5000 addi- 
tional passenger cars and the same 
number of additional trucks in orders 
signed Monday by Judge George P. 
Hahn in federal court. 

At the same time the court held 
a hearing on the reorganization plan 
at which the formal approval of the 
preferred stockholders and creditors 
was given to the plan put forth by the 
reorganization committee, headed by 
W. B. Stratton, New York, but bond- 
holders registered objection. 

The bondholders committee agreed 
to send one or two representatives to 
Toledo to go over finances, present 
operations and all details to see if 
an agreement could later be worked 
out. 

Judge Marsh of the bondholders 
committee said: “It appears to our 
committee that the plan as proposed 
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DETROIT—Indications at present 
are that July domestic passenger car 
sales, although below June, will ex- 
ceed last July by approximately 75 
per cent according to factory reports 
from dealers. Total automobile and 
truck production still appears to be 
headed for beyond the 200,000 mark 
for the third successive month. 
Estimates as to domestic passenger 
car sales for the last six months of 
this year now vary from around 350,- 
000 to 750,000, indicating that execu- 
tives are still inclined to be cautious. 
The agricultural situation complicates 
the outlook for the last half. While 
prices are better, crops are much 
smaller and little information seems 
to be available as to how many farm- 
ers and in what amounts are carrying 
over stocks of crops from last year. 
Further indications that automo- 
bile company management remains 
conservative is that but little is com- 
mitted for today in raw materials or 
parts for more than 30 days’ needs 
ahead. Whether or not this situation 


may force price increases on cars dur- . 


ing the fall is a moot question due to 
rising materials cost and impending 
wage increases. Manufacturers on 
the whole are not anxious to increase 
prices, at this time, at least not until 
new models are announced. Indi- 
vidual company reports follow: 

Graham-Paige are more than 18 per 
cent ahead of last year’s production 
for the second quarter. This year’s 
figures are 3,560 against 3,004 for 
1932. 

Pierce-Arrow reports that they are 


maintaining their increase in sales 
and production. 

The combined sales of DeSoto and 
Plymouth by DeSoto dealers is re- 
ported as 3,058, a new all-time rec- 
ord and gain of 158.7 per cent over 
the corresponding week of last year. 

On July 15 Chevrolet production so 
far this year had exceeded production 
for the entire year 1932. Present esti- 
mate for the entire year is 500,000 
ears, 75 per cent. of which will have 
been produced by August 1. 

Chrysler sales reports retail de- 
liveries of Plymouth and Chrysler 
cars 171 per cent of same week last 
year. Chrysler cars alone showed an 
increase of 119 per cent. 

Sales of Plymouth cars for week 
ending July 15 are approximately 10 
per cent ahead of week ending July 
8 according to complete reports from 
Dodge and DeSoto dealers. Total 
sales for week should be in the 
neighborhood of 7,500 to 8,000. Pro- 
duction for July will probably be 
slightly under June, but preliminary 
orders indicate that August may be 
very close to July figures. 

Hupmobile reports unfilled orders 
from dealers on July 17 as in excess 
of orders on hand April 17, the usual 
dealer buying peak. According to R. 
S. Cole, vice-president in charge of 
sales who has returned from a field 
survey, July sales will be well in ex- 
cess of July last year with orders still 
increasing. 

A meeting is being held here this 
week of all district and branch man- 
agers of Chrysler Sales Corporation. 





Forty Hour Week Seems to Be 
the Aim of Automobile Industry 


DETROIT—Indications that auto- 
mobile manufacturers are actively 
aiming at the present time at a maxi- 
mum employment week of not more 
than 40 hours pending submission and 
approval of a code is evidenced in an 
announcement made during the past 
week of increased employment at 
various factories. 

Chevrolet with employment of bet- 
ter than 40,000 on July 8 is adding 
7,000 men during the month and limit- 
ing working week to 37% hours. 
Buick recently added another thou- 
sand to payrolls. 

Wage increases have also been com- 
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ing through, with parts companies ap- 
pearing in the lists. McCord Radiator 
recently announced a 5-10 per cent 
wage increase for its 1,200 employees. 

Employment in the Chrysler Corp. 
is at a peak at present it is claimed. 
Fisher Body in Flint has added 350 
this month. 

That there is room for a consider- 
able spread of employment is indi- 
cated by employment figures for June, 
released by the Michigan Department 
of Labor. Totals for June of 146,211, 
while 8% per cent ahead of May, was 
still 17 per cent below June last year 
in spite of higher production rates. 


Earnings per capita, however, had 
shown a rise to an average of $26.56 
compared with $23.61 last June indi- 
cating largely longer working hours. 

Announcement has been received 
here that Clarence E. Weiss, per- 
sonnel director of Packard, has been 
appointed Michigan State Director of 
Reemployment under the United 
States Department of Labor. 


Dow Chemical 
Pays Dividend 


Dow Chemical Co. declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents on the no- 
par stock and a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on the preferred, both 
payable Aug. 15 to stock of record 
Aug. 1. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Reports showing improve- 
ment in various lines of trade 
and industry continued to ap- 
pear last week, and there were 
no signs of the usual summer 
let-down. Steel operations were 
maintained at a relatively high 
level; and the falling off in or- 
ders and specifications was at- 
tributed to the July 4th holiday. 
Lumber production was 82 per 
cent above that during the pre- 
ceding week. Employment con- 
tinued to improve here and 
there, and there were reports of 
further wage increases. 


Freight Loadings Hold Firm 


Railway freight loadings dur- 
ing the week ended July 8 to- 
taled 539,223 cars, which marks 
a reduction of 94,851 cars be- 
low those during the preceding 
week, due to the holiday, an in- 
crease of 123,295 cars above 
those a year ago, but a de- 
crease of 223,221 cars below 
those two years ago. 


Power Production Still Up 


Production of electricity by 
the electric light and power in- 
dustry of the United States 
during the week ended July 8 
showed an increase of 14.7 per 
cent above that a year ago. 


Construction Gaining 


Construction contracts award- 
ed in 37 eastern States during 
June, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, totaled 
$103,255,100, as against $113,- 
075,000 a year ago. However, 
the June total was almost 34 
per cent above that in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Employment Advancing 


New York State factory em- 
ployment increased 4 per cent 
during the month ended June 


15, while total payrolls increased 
5.7 per cent. These upturns 
mark the _ third successive 
monthly advance. 


Cotton Consumption Bigger 


Cotton consumed during June 
amounted to 777,940 bales, in- 
cluding linters, as against 698,- 
993 bales during the preceding 
month and 369,481 bales a year 
ago. 


Fisher's Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices dur- 
ing the week ended July 15. stood 
at 68.8, as against 66.6 the week 
before and 65.1 two weeks be- 
fore. 


Stock Market Buoyant 


The stock market last week 
continued its buoyancy, and 
prices spurted upward in a sen- 
sational manner. Some of the 
specialties rose with great 
rapidity. Trading was at a 
faster pace, and the volume of 
transactions on Thursday al- 
most reached 7,500,000 shares. 
The grain markets also rose 
sharply on reports the current 
wheat crop is the smallest since 
1893 and that the rye crop is 
in the poorest condition on rec- 
ord. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement 
of the Federal Reserve banks 
for the week ended July 12 
showed decreases of $14,000,000 
in holdings of discounted bills 
and of $10,000,000 in holdings 
of bills bought in the open mar- 
ket. Holdings of Government 
securities increased $12,000,000. 
The reserve ratio on July 12 
was 68.4 per cent, as against 
the same figure a week earlier 
and 68.8 per cent two weeks 
earlier. 








June Registrations 
Estimated at 172,000 


PHILADELPHIA—June registra- 
tions of new passenger cars in the 
United States amounted to 172,000 
against 149,000 ayear ago and 160,000 
in May of this year, according to esti- 
mates based on returns from 21 states. 
This represents an increase of about 
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16 per cent over June, 1932, and ap- 
proximately 7 per cent increase over 
May of this year. 

On the basis of these partial re- 
turns Chevrolet leads the field with 
54,000, Ford second with 32,000 and 
Plymouth third with 31,000 units. As 
compared with June, 1932, Chevrolet 
indicates an increase of 46 per cent, 
Ford a decline of 39 per cent and 
Plymouth an increase of 87 per cent. 


Canada Now Has 
25 Automobile Plants 


Over 8000 Employees—! | 
Million in Wages Paid— 
28 Million of Materials Used 


TORONTO—A compilation of sta- 
tistics of the automotive industry in 
Canada reveals a total of 25 plants 
in which automobiles and trucks are 
manufactured, all but seven being |o- 
cated in the Province of Ontario. 
These factories are operated by 18 
different companies having a total 
capitalization of $49,641,777. During 
the past year an average of 8810 em- 
ployees were engaged, their salaries 
and wages totalling $11,435,741. The 
cost of materials at works totalled 
for the year $28,278,809, while the 
selling value of the finished products 
at works was $43,801,389, the value 
added by manufacture being $15,- 
522,580. 

Of the 18 manufacturing compa- 
nies operating in the Dominion 15 
had parentage in the United States, 
while the origin of another was in 
the United Kingdom, this exception 
being Leyland Motors Limited, To- 
ronto, producing commercial vehicles. 

Canadian companies are listed as 
follows: 

Chrysler Corp. of Canada Limited, 
Walkerville; Dominion Motors Lim- 
ited, Leaside, Ont.; Federal Truck 
Company of Canada Limited, Wind- 
sor; Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada Limited, East Windsor; General 
Motors of Canada Limited, Oshawa; 
Gotfredson Trucks Limited, Walker- 
ville; Graham-Paige Motors of Can- 
ada Limited, Walkerville; Hayes Mfg. 
Company Limited, Vancouver; Hud- 
son-Essex of Canada Limited, Til- 
bury; Hupp Motor Car Corp. Wind- 
sor; International Harvester Co. of 
Canada Limited, Chatham, Ont.; 
Leyland Motors Limited, Toronto; 
Packard Motor Car Company of Can- 
ada Ltd., Windsor; Stewart Truck 
Corporation of Canada Ltd., Fort 
Erie; Studebaker Corp. of Canada 
Limited, Walkerville; Vancouver En- 
gineering Works, Vancouver; White 
Company Limited, Montreal, and 
Willis-Overland Limited, Toronto. 


Buick Motor Company 
Puts More Men to Work 


FLINT, MICH.—Irving J. Reuter, 
president of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, says that more than 1000 former 
employees will be put back to work, 
as production on the company’s pres- 
ent models will be continued until 
September 15. Production of new 
models began last year in July. 


Biggest June in 
History of USL 


TOLEDO--USL battery sales in 
June this year were 24 per cent great- 
er than any previous June in USL’s 
history and sales in July are running 
34 per cent ahead of June. 
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Consider Rule Changes 
for Indianapolis Race 


Further Fuel Restrictions 
to Emphasize Streamlining 


DETROIT—Adopted primarily as 
a potential means of slowing down 
somewhat the 1934 five hundred mile 
classic at Indianapolis, is a new rule 
which will limit the amount of fuel 
permitted each car for the entire 
grind. Just how many gallons will be 
permitted still remains to be deter- 
mined by a committee appointed by 
Captain E. V. Rickenbacker of the 
Speedway Association. The commit- 
tee consists of Lee Oldfield, Delmar G. 
(Barney) Roos, Chief Engineer of 
Studebaker; W. G. Wall, Consulting 
Engineer, Indianapolis; B. E. Sibley, 
Chief Technologist, Continental Oil 
Company, and T. E. (“Pop”) Myers 
of the Speedway, Chairman. 

What the new rule will probably 
do, however, is to’ produce consider- 
able research before next year’s race 
on the subject of streamlining by va- 
rious entrants. It is entirely within 
the realms of possibility that stream- 
lining will be a major factor in de- 
termining next year’s winner, since 
fuel consumption per mile at a given 
speed depends mainly on the amount 
of wind resistance. A well stream- 
lined car will be able to run the race 
at a higher speed without danger of 
running out of gas. 

Another suggestion which had been 
offered in the hope that it would tend 
to slow down the race and thus pre- 
vent accidents, limiting carburetors 
to one for every four cylinders in 
fours, eights and sixteens, and one to 
every three in sixes, and twelves, was 
defeated at the race rule meeting to 
which had been invited representatives 
of interested parties in addition to the 
technical committee. 

A suggestion that the present 
weight limitation rule be eliminated 
received considerable discussion, but 
finally lost on a roll call vote of those 
present. 

Oil tank capacities which last year 
were fixed at 6 gal. were revised to 
6% gal. to conform with the decision 
made at Indianapolis just before the 
race to allow 2 qt. extra capacity for 
breathing space. This was a subject 
of bitter contention just before memo- 
rial day this year. 

The 15 gal. gasoline tank capacity 
was retained at 15 gals. If as appears 
likely there will be a fuel consumption 
limitation of somewhere around 45 
gal. for the race this would present 
a rather interesting problem as to how 
to run the race by individual drivers 
—whether to run slow enough to re- 
quire only two pit stops for gasoline 
or whether to run faster and make 
one additional stop. 

Use of obsolete and junk parts in 
race cars once more received attention 
at the meeting, Friday, resulting fi- 
nally in the appointment of a com- 
mittee consisting of Charles Merz, Lee 
Oldfield, Louis Schwitzer, and T. E. 
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Meyers to make clearer on the entry 
blank or some such means that cars 
may be disbarred if in the opinion 
of the technical committee they do not 
appear to be safe. 

Another committee composed of 
three race drivers, Leon Duray, Harry 
Hartz and Dave Evans, with T. E. 
Meyers as chairman was appointed to 
check up on new drivers at the race. 
This committee will require that new 
drivers acquire considerable exper- 
ience on the Indianapolis track before 
being allowed to drive thereon in com- 
petition. 

Stock cars as a possibility for In- 
dianapolis to the exclusion of special 
race cars led off the discussion at the 
meeting with opinions about equally 
divided as to desirability. Since it was 
evident, however, that no action would 
be taken in any event for the 1934 
race, the topic was dropped without 
coming to a vote. 

Other requirements for the In- 
dianapolis race remain unchanged 
from last year. 


Elgin Road Race to be 
Revived in August 


Revival of the Elgin national au- 
tomobile road race is announced for 
August 24 and 25. It will be held 
over the original eight-mile course 
near Elgin, Ill., under the sanction 
and rules of the American Automo- 
bile Association. The Elgin National 
Auto Road Race Association is the 
sponsoring organization. 

Permission for the closing of ad- 
jacent roads on the days scheduled 
has been granted by Governor Horner 
and the state highway department, 
owners of property abutting the speed 
route have signed releases for the use 
of the right-of-way, rules and regula- 
tions governing the two days of con- 
tests are being threshed out and other 
preliminary details have been ar- 
ranged so all that practically remains 
is the car entries and the signatures 
of the competing drivers. 

The Elgin race was an American 
classic and occupied a prominent place 
on the national sports calendar from 
1910 to 1920. The revival is listed as 
a sports feature of A Century of 
Progress. 

Gooperating also are the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association, the 
officials of the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway and the Elgin National 
Watch Company, which will time the 
races with their newly developed elec- 
tric timing device. J. E. Duffield has 
been named as general manager. 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Company Report for June 


PEORIA, ILL.—Current losses as 
reported for the month of June are 
less than for the preceding month, 
June showing a net loss of $17,176 
and May $61,809. Net sales in June 
amounted to $961,306. 
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Small Cars Rule 


European Markets 


Expert Sees Revival of 


Demand for U. S. Trucks 
and Cars in the Future 


WASHINGTON — The depression 
has emphasized the predominance of 
demand in Europe for small automo- 
biles with low horsepower ratings on 
which taxation is fixed. 

This was pointed out to Automotive 
Industries by H. C. Schuette, who, 
until dismissed recently along with 
other American trade representatives 
for the Department of Commerce, was 
assistant automotive trade commis- 
sioner to Europe with headquarters in 
Paris. 

Mr. Schuette estimates that at least 
75 per cent of the automobile sales in 
France are made up of cars with fiscal 
horsepower ratings of 8 hp. or less. 
The same condition was said to be 
more or less true in Germany and 
England. It was stated that only one 
American car in France comes within 
that class, the small European Ford. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Schuette 
that when conditions improve the pos- 
sibility of selling American cars in 
Europe will be as great as it has ever 
been, especially trucks. The ratio of 
trucks to passenger cars in Europe 
was declared to be much higher than 
it is in the United States. 

There is not a single automotive 
trade commissioner left in Europe as 
the result of the shakeup in the De- 
partment of Commerce economy drive. 
Some of the work is being done by 
commercial attachés or other repre- 
sentatives abroad of the department. 
But cultivation of markets abroad for 
American motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories will be much less intense 
than it was. There also will be a 
great drop in the number of reports 


- from abroad about foreign markets 


for the trade. European representa- 
tives of American automobile com- 
panies are said to feel that closing of 
the office of the automotive trade com- 
missioner will be a blow to them. 


Blackall President 
of Taft-Peirce Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Frederick 
S. Blackall, Jr., has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Taft-Peirce 
Mfg. Co., makers of precision tools 
and special machinery. He will con- 
tinue as general manager. 

Other newly elected officers are 
John W. Wheeler, Jr., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., vice-president, and Wm. A. 
Gordon, 3rd, of Pittsburgh, secretary. 
«Mr. Blackall has been associated 
with Taft-Peirce since 1922, acting 
successively as foreman and metal- 
lurgist, branch office sales manager, 
assistant to the vice-president, assist- 
ant manager, and vice-president and 
general manager. 
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Willys-Overland to Make 
5000 More PassengerCars 


(Continued from page 107) 


is premature” and he indicated his 
group would be willing to perfect a 
plan. 

He said the bondholders felt they 
were asked to sacrifice too much, they 
desired no cut in the face amount of 
their bonds, they want to know 
whether $2,500,000 is sufficient work- 
ing capital to carry on, if there is as- 
surance that amount can be raised, 
and what changes in management 
are contemplated. 

Attorneys for the National City 
Bank of New York, trustee, under the 
bond indenture, filed a motion for 
leave to file a bill of foreclosure and 
also a motion to consolidate that ac- 
tion with the receivership. 

Judge Hahn said he believed there 
was no hostility in that move and 
would take the matter under advise- 
ment. 

Attorneys for the reorganization 
committee will file a brief to make 
clear their attitude on the foreclosure 
bill. It was felt, however, that the 
sale may be a required part of the 
reorganization details. 

Walter F. Brown, attorney for the 
receivers, said he was convinced after 


attendance at most of the conferences 
between attorneys that both sides 
are acting in good faith to save the 
Willys-Overland property as a going 
unit in Toledo. 

Another factor in the hearing was 
the withdrawal by the receivers of an 
application for authority to sell cer- 
tain machinery, tools and dies to the 
International Harvester Co. Equip- 
ment used in the making of the half- 
ton model D-1 trucks was covered in 
this application. No explanation was 
made of the reason for the applica- 
tion or its withdrawal. 

The plant here is now making 100 
passenger cars and 100 trucks daily 
and plans are being developed to in- 
crease this schedule to 250 units of 
each daily by Aug. 1. Additional 
authority granted the _ receivers 
will enable them to operate nearly 
to the end of the year. There are 
now 2600 workers on the payrolls and 
this number will be stepped up to 
3300 by Aug. 1, it was reported. 

National City Bank of New York 
petition for Bill of Foreclosure as 
trustee under Willys-Overland mort- 
gage. Attorneys will agree upon an 
order consolidating with receivership 
and naming same receivers. 

Receiver L. A. Miller announced 
payment of balance of personal 
property tax of $107,000 on Thurs- 
day complying with a federal court 
order. 





Steel Attitude Toward Open Shop 


(Continued from page 103) 


are at least some leaders in the steel 
industry who believe such an attitude 
would be a serious mistake. 

In any event, steel’s challenge to 
organized labor and its clearly-re- 
corded championship of the open shop 
has excited deep interest because it is 
held to set up a charter for other in- 
dustries to adopt. 


Fundamental Principles of Em- 


ployee Representation Plans Set 
Forth in Steel Code 


The fundamental principles of Em- 
ployee Representation Plans in the 
Industry are substantially as follows: 


1. There shall not be any discrimination 
against any employee because of race, sex 
or creed, or any impairment of or any 
interference with any right of such em- 
ployee to belong to or not to belong to 
any lawful society, fraternity, union or 
other organization. 

2. Employees shall have the right to 
hold elections of their representatives at 
least once in each calendar year. 

3. In order to avoid intimidation from 
any source whatsoever, nominations of 
candidates for election shall be made by 
secret ballot and elections from among 
candidates so nominated shall also be by 
secret ballot. Such nominations and elec- 
tions shall be held on the premises of the 
employer where the employees participat- 
ing therein are employed at times and 
places in each case convenient for such 
employees and after ample notice theregf 
to them. 

4. The candidates nominated and the 
representatives elected shall be chosen 
from among the employees who shall not 
participate in the management of the 
business of their employer. The repre- 
sentatives so chosen shall be sufficient in 
number and from among the employees 
in the different types of labor, so that 
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each such type shall be fairly represented. 

5. Duly elected representatives of the 
employees shall have the right to hold 
their meetings without the attendance 
thereat of any representative of the man- 
agement of their employer. 

6. Procedure shall be maintained 
whereby duly elected representatives of 
the employees may confer jointly with 
one or more representatives of their em- 
ployer at regular intervals, to the end 
that such representatives shall have full 
opportunity for fair and unhampered dis- 
cussion with such representative or rep- 
resentatives of such employer of any topic 
of mutual interest. 

7. In case the duly constituted repre- 
sentatives of the employees or committees 
of such representatives shall be unable to 
agree with the duly constituted represen- 
tatives of their employer upon any ques- 
tion relating to hours of labor, rates of 
pay and other conditions of employment, 
procedure for appeal shall be maintained, 
if necessary, to the head of such employer 
(in the case of a corporation, to its chief 
executive officer) responsible (in case the 
employer shall be a corporation, under its 
board of directors) for the management 
of the business of such employer, with a 
view to a final decision that shall be just 
and fair as between the parties interested. 

8. Such plans shall be so operated as 
to insure to such representatives of the 
employees full protection in the conscien- 
tious representation of their constituents. 


McCord Radiator 
Reports Increased Sales 


DETROIT — McCord Radiator & 
Mfg. Co. has reported shipments 
amounting to $533,000 during the 
month of June as compared with 
$461,874 for May and $267,035 for 
June, 1932. The volume for the second 
quarter of the year exceeded that of 
any previous quarter since 1930. 


Steel Code Makes 


Prices Uncertain 


Producers Willing to Absorb 
Cost Jumps But Price Re- 
visions are Imminent 


NEW YORK—tThe perfectly nat- 
ural reaction of steel consumers to 
the code which the steel producers 
have submitted to the Industrial Re- 
covery Administration has been specu- 
lation as to the extent to which in- 
creased costs as the result of higher 
wage scales may be passed on to them. 
Recent advances in flat rolled steel 
prices served to distract attention 
from the fact that there has been no 
change in the prices of heavy rolled 
steel products, bars,.plates and shapes, 
since March 1, 1932. Steel bars are 
still quoted at the lowest price since 
the post-war slump. Automotive con- 
sumption of steel bars, probably half 
of it in the form of alloy steels, con- 
stitutes approximately 30 per cent 
of the total sales. The burden of in- 
creased wage scales is certain to 
weigh heavier on a relatively low- 
price tonnage product, such as steel 
bars, than on the more highly finished 
products of sheet and strip mills. 
Semi-finished steel, such as sheet bars 
and billets, is also still quoted at the 
same prices that prevailed through- 
out the depression and these are the 
lowest in 15 years. Non-integrated 
mills that depend upon. others for 
their supply of semi-finished steel, 
while covered for their current re- 
quirements, also face the possibility, 
if not probability, of higher prices 
for their fourth-quarter material 
needs. The general impression in the 
steel market is that while producers 
will be able and willing to absorb 
whatever increase in costs results 
from the higher code scale of wages 
during the current quarter, upward 
revision of the price structure for 
the fourth quarter must be definitely 
reckoned with. There is much talk 
of the rate at which steel has been 
bought of late having been much 
higher than that at which it is be- 
ing worked up. This certainly is not 
true of automotive buying. As fast 
as automotive consumers received 
shipments from the steel mills, the 
material was formed and assembled. 
Reserve accumulations of steel in 
automotive hands are virtually non- 
existent. 


Pig l!ron—Following announcement of 
a $1 per ton advance in pig iron prices for 
third quarter shipment in all markets, 
blast furnace interests intimated that 
melters must look for another rise in the 
cost of fourth-quarter iron. Scrap prices 
have also advanced all along the line. 

Aluminum—Secondary aluminum prices 
rule firm, remelters asking slightly higher 
prices on small lots. The virgin metal 
market is unchanged. 

Copper—Domestic stocks were whittled 
down to the extent of 37,000 tons last 
month. The market has settled down to 
a firm 9c. basis. Earlier reopening of the 
Phelps Dodge smelter at Douglas than 
planned when it was shut down will 
bring the copper industry back to about 
20 per cent of rated capacity, twice what 
it was in March. 
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N.A.D.A. Organizing 


Executive Council 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Many accept- 
ances have already been received by 
President Vesper of the N.A.D.A., as 
a result of a letter sent out to execu- 
tives of state sectional and local auto- 
mobile dealers associations in which 
he said, “An Executive Advisory 
Council has been formed at N.A.D.A. 
headquarters whose membership will 
include managers, secretaries and 
other administrative executives of 
automobile trade associations through- 
out America.” 

After a short time the organiza- 
tion of this council will be completed 
by the election of officers of this divi- 
sion of the N.A.D.A. which will be 
consulted regarding the services that 
can be advantageously rendered, in- 
formation that can be exchanged and 
a program built up of benefit to the 
executive group. 

Among those who have already ac- 
cepted are the following: 


Herbert Buckman ...Cleveland, Ohio 


Lafayette Markle ...... Chicago, III. 
eT Newark, N. J. 
(ae. | Coshocton, Ohio 
Ts Seb cma Knoxville, Tenn. 
C. R. Barnett ...... Kansas City, Mo. 
Tom Braden ......... Denver, Colo. 
hi, 1, EE acess sawed Atlanta, Ga. 
- C. B. Richardson, Haddonfield, N. J. 
R. J. LaPorte .....<. Holyoke, Mass. 
Roy Bernard ..... Wilmington, Ohio 
Harty B. POR 6céikaawes Utica, N. Y. 
James G. Miller ...Cumberland, Md. 
Harry G. Brege@:....» New York City 


Walter Ferrell ...Des Moines, Iowa 
W. H. Heylman ....Spokane, Wash. 


oe New Orleans, La. 
W. N. Owings ...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. N. Benson ...Minneapolis, Minn. 
i. l; WE sv ncces. 284 Pueblo, Colo. 
P.N. Hev@old « «24.0.0. Duluth, Minn. 
A. D'Ettel 30+. San Francisco, Calif. 
A. L. Danforth ...... Boston, Mass. 
F. A. Hinchcliffe ..... Boston, Mass. 
W. A. Williamson, San Antonio, Tex. 
L. R. Lasher ..... Schenectady, N. Y. 
dé. K. Gorden .....064 Tacoma, Wash. 
Wills TRAM: 6.6% <cuna Fostoria, Ohio 
Jay O. Leveille ...... Duluth, Minn. 
Cass Kennedy ....... Oakland, Calif. 


Stutz Motors Gets 
More Working Capital 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Stutz Mo- 
tor Company of America, Inc., has 
sold approximately 40,000 shares of 
common stock to New York banking 
interests to provide inventory capital 
for the production of Pak-age cars, 
E. S. Gorrell, president, announced. 
An additional block of approximately 
10,000 shares was used to meet claims 
of bond holders of a 1922 issue of 
$1,000,000 which provides for the 
trade of 33 shares of common stock 
for each bond. The total issue as filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
is 50,228 shares at $5 per share par 
value. Of this $1,000,000 bond issue, 
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Gorrell asserted, $681,000 has been 
retired leaving a balance of $319,000. 
Most of this retirement has been 
made in the last few depression years, 
he said. With several orders for large 
fleets nearing the closing point, pro- 
duction of the light commercial Pak- 
age cars is expected to be stimulated 
considerably with the procurement of 
capital. 


Alexander Churchward 


S. ORANGE, N. J.—A heart attack 
caused the death of Alexander 
Churchward, well-known electrical en- 
gineer and former associate of Henry 
Ford and Thomas A. Edison. For 
many years he took an active interest 
in the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. For the last twelve years Mr. 
Churchward was technical director of 
the Wilson Welding and Metal Co. of 
N. Bergen. There are more than 200 
patents in the automotive, radio and 
telegraphy fields in his name. 


Graham-Paige Shows 


in First Half 


DETROIT—The Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Co. and subsidiaries reporting for 
the six months ending June 30 show a 
net profit, after deductions for in- 
terest, taxes, depreciation and other 
charges, of $23,627 which is equal to 
$1.57 per share on 15,000 7 per cent 
preferred shares. This showing com- 
pares with a net loss of $249,797 last 
year. 


R. F.C. Improves 
Banking in Detroit 


DETROIT—By voting to make 
$75,000,000 available toward a settle- 
ment of Detroit’s banking difficulties 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and the subscription of the Fords and 
others to a $5,000,000 fund for the 
organization of a new banking com- 
pany, something more than a ray of 
sunshine and a touch of optimism was 
contributed to the banking situation 
in this city. There seems to be justi- 
fication now for the belief that some 
definite move-will soon be made which 
will release funds tied up in closed 
banks. 


Spencer Manufactur- 
ing Adds More Men 


CANTON, OHIO— Another _in- 
crease in the number of employees at 
the plant of the Spencer Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Spencer, has been an- 
nounced. 


Crude Oil Production 
Gains Continue 


NEW YORK—The American Petro- 
leum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production 
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for the week ended July 15, 1933, was 
2,633,150 barrels. Daily production 
for the four weeks ended July 15 
averaged 2,586,250 barrels. 

Cracked gasoline production by 
companies owning 95.1 per cent of 
the potential charging capacity of all 
cracking units, averaged 503,000 bar- 
rels daily during the week. 


Nash Declares 25 
Per Cent Dividend 


KENOSHA, WIS.—The directors of 
the Nash Motor Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 25 cents per 
share which is payable on Aug. 1 to 
stockholders of record, July 20. 

The report for the second quarter 
shows that the company holds cash 
and government securities to the 
amount of $31,800,265.22. This com- 
pares with $31,503,668.44 for the first 
quarter. 


Michigan Registrations 
Show Increase 


DETROIT — Michigan new car 
registrations during June _ totaled 
12,491—increase of approximately 10 
per cent over June last year and six 
per cent over May this year. Ford 
again led with 3837, Chevrolet 
second on list with 3105, Plymouth 
third with 1598, Dodge fourth with 
1025 and Pontiac fifth with 828. 


Hudson Motor 
Increases Wages 


DETROIT—Announcement is made 
by Roy D. Chapin, president of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., of increases in 
wages of from 5 to 10 per cent for 
5000 of the Company’s 7000 employees. 
This amounts, on a yearly basis, to an 


increased payroll of more than $750,- 
000. 


Chevrolet In Toledo 
Adds More Workers 


TOLEDO — Chevrolet Motor Ohio 
Co. here has added 500 men to pay- 
roll, bringing total to 2200. Plant is 
on five day week of 7% hours a day. 
Another employment boost is expected 
by August 1. 


Motor Wheel Gives 
10%, Wage Increase 


LANSING, MICH.—Harry F. 
Harper, president and general man- 
ager of Motor Wheel Corp., has an- 
nounced a general 10 per cent wage 
increase affecting 1800 employees. 
Shipments for June were reported as 
the largest since May, 1929. 
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DuPont Gets Decision 


in Lacquer Patent Case 


U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals Reverses Opinion 
of N. Y. District Court 


NEW YORK—A decision of great 
importance tothe nitrocellulose lacquer 
industry was handed down by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit on Tues- 
day of last week, when it reversed the 
decision of the District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York in the 
case of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company vs. The Glidden Company. 
In the patent infringement suit 
brought by E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, the District Court had 
held invalid, for non-invention, claims 
2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 12 and 17 of Patent No. 
1,629,999 issued to Edmund M. Fla- 
herty on May 24, 1927, and reissued 
on November 29, 1927 (No. 16,803). 
Infringement was conceded, but the 
judge held all of the claims mentioned 
invalid for lack of invention. 

After going, at some length, into 
the details of the case, which con- 
cerns the invention of a nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer marketed under the trade 
name Viscolac, explaining that the 
practicability of cellulose-base lacquer 
depends to a large extent upon its vis- 
cosity and that various processes were 
known long before the date of this 
invention by which the viscosity of 
nitrocellulose could be reduced, the 
Court of Appeals in its opinion goes 
on to state that the patent “gave a 
recipe for reducing viscosity and for 
oils or resins, but laid no claim to it 
or any part of it. It claimed no more 
than that to produce an effective 
lacquer of thick coating quality the 
viscosity characteristic of the nitro- 
cellulose must be below a critical limit 
fixed in the claims.” 

The question naturally arises 
whether this constituted invention, 
and on this point the opinion has the 
following to say: 

“An invention must be judged by 
what was in the public demesne, as 
well as in the inventor’s favor, as 
against him. Nor was there any new 
discovery in softeners to account for 
success, as we have already said. 
True, all that Flaherty did was to car- 
ry out what was already known, and 
by trial and error fix the limit which 
should be observed. If genius is de- 
manded, surely he was no inventor; 
rather he was one of those who, tak- 
ing the knowledge at hand, worked 
out its implications in the laboratory.” 

After having pointed out that upon 
the appearance of the patented lac- 
quer under its trade name Viscolac, 
the art very generally followed suit, 
and after having cited numerous ref- 
erences, the opinion continues: 

“Therefore, we are disposed to re- 
gard Flaherty’s work in this case as 
invention. From him dated, in fact, a 
contribution whose value cannot be 
denied; to him must be attributed the 
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first practicable low-viscosity lacquers, 
whose desirability had been known 
long enough to make them the subject 
of much experiment; we can discover 
nothing but the control of viscosity 
which achieved success; obvious as 
that may now seem, that information 
turned out to be enough to direct the 
art.” 


Senate to Investiqate 
Alcohol as Auto Fuel 


WASHINGTON—Chairman Harri- 
son of the Senate Finance Committee 
announced the appointment of a sub- 
committee to study the practicability 
of using alcohol made from farm 
products as motor fuel. The _ sub- 
committee will be headed by Senator 
Clark of Missouri. Other members 
are Connally and Gore of Oklahoma, 
Democrats, and LaFollette, Wiscon- 
sin, and Walcott, Connecticut, Repub- 
licans. 

This sub-committee will begin hear- 
ings in November and is expected to 
report at the next regular session of 
Congress in general. 


W. Acheson Smith 


NIAGARA FALLS. N. Y.—W. 
Acheson Smith, who died last week, 
was president of the Acheson Graph- 
ite Co. and a vice-president of the 
National Carbon Co. His death oc- 
curred in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore after a brief illness. Mr. 
Smith was responsible for many de- 
velopments in the use of graphite as 
a lubricant. 





Rubber Consumption 
Reaches All Time High 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States 
for the month of June amounted to 
51,326 long tons, which is the highest 
consumption figure on record. This 
compares with 44,580 long tons for 
May this year, and represents an in- 
crease of 15.1 per cent over May and 
23.8 per cent over June a year ago, 
according to statistics released by The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association to- 
day. Consumption for June, 1932, 
was reported to be 41,475 long tons, 
Consumption for first six months, 
1933, amounted to 184,724 long tons 
as compared with 190,924 long tons 
for same period, 1932. 

This organization reports imports 
of crude rubber for June to be 22,- 
729 long tons, a decrease of 17.5 per 
cent under May and 45.1 per cent 
below June, 1932. 

The association estimates total do- 
mestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand, June 30, at 333,954 long tons, 
which compares with May 31 stocks 
of 364,623 long tons. June _ stocks 
show a decrease of 8.4 per cent as 
compared with May of this year, and 
were slightly lower than June, 1932. 

The participants in the statistical 
compilation report 63,608 long tons of 
crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on June 30 compared 
with 43,342 long tons afloat on May 
31 this year, and 43,079 long tons 
afioat on June 30, 1932. 

Juxe reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated to be 9,674 long tons, 
production 10,591 long tons. 


“Committee on Organization” 


Calls Meeting of Parts Mfrs. 


CHICAGO—A large list of manu- 
facturers of automotive equipment 
and replacement parts, accessories, 
shop equipment, service tools and 
chemical products has been circular- 
ized by the “Committee on Organiza- 
tion Under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act” of manufacturers of 
the products mentioned. 

The committee requests attendance 
at a meeting of manufacturers in 
these lines to be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit on Monday, 
July 24th. The purpose of the meet- 
ing, as set forth in the circular, is 
to consider setting up a trade organi- 
zation which will broadly represent 
manufacturers in this part of the au- 
tomotive industry and to represent 
and act for them in their relations 
with the Federal administration un- 
der the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. 

Reports will be submitted to the 
meeting based on the committee’s 


Super-Association Suggested in 
Letter Setting July 24 Gathering 


studies and contact with Washington 
during the past five weeks, regarding, 
so the circular states, “the type and 
form of organization which appears 
most likely to be satisfactory to the 
administration and best fitted to carry 
on the necessary work under the re- 
quirements of the Recovery Act.” 

The committee asserts that the pro- 
posed form of association is in no way 
competitive with existing trade asso- 
ciations within the automotive indus- 
try. Those who signed a letter after 
a preliminary meeting held in Detroit 
recently were the following. All of 
them are the presidents of the com- 
panies they represent. 

Claire L. Barnes,  Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp.; Vincent Bendix, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp.; C. S. Davis, Borg- 
Warner Corp.; H. F. Harper, Motor 
Wheel Corp.; A. C. McCord, McCord 
Radiator & Mfg. Co.; C. D. Minnin- 
ger, Electric Auto-Lite Co.; C. E. 
Thompson, Thompson Products, Inc. 
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The free-wheeling unit is enclosed in the transmission of the 
new Franklin series 





Improvements Made In 
Austin Bantam Car 


BUTLER, PA.—Improvements both 
in chassis and body have been made 
in the Bantam line of the American 
Austin Car Company. 

In the engine, the valve springs 
have been redesigned, higher compres- 
sion is used, the ratio being 5.65 to 1; 
the front end has been redesigned in 
accordance with American practice; 
there is now a three-point adjustable 
V-built drive for the pump and gen- 
erator. 

In the new piston assembly all rings 
are now above the piston pin to pro- 
vide ample lubrication of the skirt and 
pin. One oil control ring is used. A 
cam, giving more ramp for quieter op- 
eration, has been adopted. The 
clutch throwout has been improved to 
give greater life by eliminating the 
continuous running feature. The 
steering gear is heavier and now has 
a ratio of 9.5 to 1 instead of 6.6 to 1. 
The steering tie-rod has been strength- 
ened and the. wheel camber reduced 
to give longer life to front tires. 

The torque tube ball housing as- 
sembly has been equipped with springs 
on the bolts to prevent breakage in 
tightening and to take up wear. 

Changes have been made in other 
details to inerease attractiveness of 
appearance and serviceability. 


Illinois Judge Says No 


To Gas Tax Diversion 


CHICAGO—According to a perma- 
nent injunction granted by Circuit 
Judge L. E. .Stone of Sangamon 
County, revenues from gasoline taxes 
in Illinois can be used only for road 
improvement. 

Despite wide protests gas tax funds 
were being used by many Illinois 
counties for unemployment relief. 
The decision of Judge Stone is re- 
garded as holding the diversion of 
these funds as unconstitutional. This 
is the second decision against the di- 
version of gasoline taxes. In Min- 
nesota the attorney general recently 
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ruled that gas tax allotments to coun- 
ties cannot be diverted. 

The ruling against diversion in Illi- 
nois will, in the opinion of county 
and state officials, greatly accelerate 
road building. 


New Lines Added By 


Marmon-Herrington 


INDIANAPOLIS — First sales of 
the new Marmon-Herrington line of 
all-wheel drive trucks have been made 
to the U. S. Army. The new line 
comprises in all 21 models and 48 
types. The new model A series in- 
cludes five models and 12 types rang- 
ing from 1% to 4 tons capacity with 
prices of from $2250 to $5940 at the 
factory. 

Three other 4 and 6 wheel drive 
series round out the new Marmon- 
Herrington line. These are the TH-4 
Series with six 4-wheel drive models 
of 4% to 9 tons. The TH-6 Series 
with four six-wheel drive models of 
10 to 20 tons and the TH-D Series 
with six Diesel engine models of 7 
to 20 tons. 


NACC Code Committee 
Reports Next Week 


NEW YORK—As was announced 
in Automotive Industries last week 
the NACC Industrial Code _ sub- 
committee headed by Donaldson 
Brown of General Motors Corp. has 
been holding a series of meetings in 
Detroit, the last one being scheduled 
for Thursday of this week. It is 
expected that the committee will re- 
port to a meeting of the members of 
the N.A.C.C. on Tuesday, July 25th. 


Goodrich Added to 


Employment in June 


AKRON, OHIO—It is announced 
by B. F. Goodrich & Co. that 1,643 
workers were added to the payroll 
during the month of June. The num- 
ber of those on the company’s payroll 
on June 30th was 31 per cent greater 
than at the same time last year. 
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Franklin Introduces 
New Olympic Series 


Featured by Detail Body 
and Mechanical Changes— 
No Change in List Price 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—H. H. Frank- 
lin Manufacturing Company is intro- 
ducing a new series of its Olympic 
model, in which a number of changes 
have been made. Prices remain the 
same, viz., $1,385 for the sedan and 
coupe, and $1,500 for the convertible 
coupe. 

Front fenders are now provided 
with skirts of the type introduced on 
the Franklin 12, and running boards 
are wider, have a fuller sweep, and 
are covered by overall corrugated rub- 
ber mats. Front and rear bumpers 
and lamps have new styling, the- 
lamps being “slenderized.” A new 
instrument board promotes easy read- 
ing of instrument dials and contains 
two glove pockets. The controls now 
include an Electrolock which is used 
in connection with the Startix switch. 
Changes have been made also in the 
interior hardware and the arm rests. 

The frame has been made more 
rigid by the provision of a central X 
member and by reenforcement by 
means of sectioned sills. From the 
rear engine supports steel channels 
extend all the way to the spring 
horns, making a box section out of the 
side rails. A cross member is gusset- 
ted to the frame rails at the front of 
the engine, a second at the rear of 
the transmission, and another at the 
extreme rear. 

A rearrangement of the powerplant 
mounting has eliminated the overhang 
of the transmission. There are two 
direct-bolted supports on an arm of 
the frame in front, two rubber sup- 
ports at the rear of the crankcase, 
and two additional ones at the rear of 
the transmission. 

The free-wheeling unit is now en- 
closed in the transmission. A new 
kick shackle is provided for the left 
front spring and all other spring 
shackles are of the silent “U” type. 
Needle bearings are used in both uni- 
versal joints, the design of the muf- 
fler has been improved with regard to 
back pressure, and the spare tire is 
now carried on a bracket riveted di- 
rectly to the frame, independent of 
the front fender. 

It was announced that since its in- 
troduction last fall the Olympic model 
had accounted for 80 per cent of all 
Franklin sales. 


Roper of Ray Day 
on Eastern Sales Trip 
DETROIT—J. C. Roper, Jr., Direc- 
tor of Sales of the Ray Day Piston 
Corporation, is now making an ex- 
tensive trip through his eastern sales 
territory. He will contact distribu- 
tors, explaining Ray Day’s new mer- 
chandising plans. 
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N. A. C. C. Sees Automobile 
As Bulwark Against Depression 


"Facts and Figures" 


for 1933 Gives 


Important Data on Relations of Indus- 
try to General Economic Situation 


NEW YORK—In the 1933 edition 
of “Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry” which has just been 
published by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, it is 
pointed out that American standards 
of living have been safeguarded from 
attacks of unfavorable business con- 
ditions by the automobile. 

The automobile is revealed as a 
bulwark safeguarding American 
standards of living from the attacks 
of unfavorable business conditions in 
the 1933 edition of “Facts and Fig- 
ures of the Automobile Industry,” be- 
ing released today by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
The book is a 96-page statistical’sum- 
mary of the manufacture. 

As evidence of the unwillingness 
of American families and business 
concerns to dispense with their use 
of the highways, Facts and Figures 
discloses that the decline in the num- 
ber of vehicles in operation and in 
the quantity of gasoline which they 
consumed during 1932 was only about 
6 per cent—much less than the cur- 
tailment which occurred in the con- 
sumption of many other essential com- 
modities. 

Also of encouragement to the motor 
industry is the disclosure that at the 
beginning of the current year approx- 
imately 6,400,000 vehicles still in serv- 
ice were over six and one-half years 
old—the age at which their retire- 
ment from use and replacement by 
new vehicles would normally occur. 

A digest of some of the information 
on the various subjects included in 
the booklet follows: 

The industry maintained its posi- 
tion as one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturing industries as measur- 
ed by the value of finished products 
sold. Capital investment in car and 
truck factories alone amounted to 
$1,489,900,000. Motor factories gave 
employment directly to 229,841 work- 
men who received in salaries and 
wages $282,929,203. The industry 
provided work directly and indirectly 
to 3,900,000 wage-earners. 

The motor industry also continued 
to be the largest single consumer of 
such raw materials and commodities 
as steel, malleable iron, gasoline, rub- 
ber, plate glass, nickel, lead, mohair 
and upholstery leather. 

Over 17 per cent of all steel pro- 
duced during the year was used in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles and 
their accessories. The motor industry 
absorbed 77.6 per cent of the total 
output of alloy steel and 53.2 per cent 
of the total output of strip steel. 

In addition, the industry consumed 
80.4 per cent of the year’s rubber out- 
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put, 43 per cent of the plate glass 
output, 53 per cent of the upholstery 
leather output, 33 per cent of the lead 
output, 28 per cent of the nickel out- 
put, 85 per cent of the gasoline out- 
put and 14 per cent of mohair. 

The average useful life of motor 
vehicles increased during the year 
from 7% to 71/38 years, a study based 
upon production, sales and registra- 
tion statistics disclosed. Of the total 
number of vehicles in operation at 
the close of 1932, 58 per cent were 
more than 4% years old, 46.6 per 
cent were more than 5% years old, 
38.5 were more than 6% years old and 
30.2 per cent were more than 7% 
years old. 

It is estimated that highway users 
paid taxes at the rate of $2,947,992 a 
day, or $2,041 a minute. Collections 


‘of state registration fees and gaso- 


line taxes alone last year amounted 
to $34.70 per vehicle—an increase of 
300 per cent since 1919. 

Citing the National Safety Council 
as authority, reports that fatalities 
resulting from traffic accidents num- 
bered 29,500—a reduction of more 
than 4000 deaths under the casual- 
ties for the preceding year. Trucks, 
buses and taxicabs were revealed as 
having contributed most substanti- 
ally to this improvement in the acci- 
dent record. 











CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 
Eastern States Exposition, me: 
ee reer Sept. 17-23 
National Metal Exposition, 


IE ied loos Sih kos eka Oct. 2-6 
Joint Trade Show, M.E.M.A., N.S.P 
M.E.W.A. 


iam 
peinccline faite alae ct. 30- Nov. 4 


New York Automobile ——. 


Jan. 6-13, 1934 
Chicago Automobile Show 
Jan. 27-Feb. 3, 1933 


CONVENTIONS 
Int. Assoc. of Show and Assoc. Mana- 


ee a eee July 24-25 
Natl. ~ an of Motor Bus Operators, 
REE  PakaicenaGcane eaee Sept. 21-22 
National Metal Congress, . 
RR Ee Ree npr Oct. 2-6 
MEETINGS 


S.A.E. International Automotive En- 
gineering Congress, Chicago 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
American Chemical Society, Chicago 
Sept. 11-15 
American Transit Assoc., Chicago 
Sept. 18-20 
Natl. Safety Council, Chicago....Oct. 2-6 
National Metal Congress, Detroit.Oct. 2-6 
American Petroleum Instiute, Annual, 
DS Scbreadin eeatesacke Oct. 24-26 








Hupp Motors Shows 
Reduced Loss in First Half 


DETROIT—For the six months 
ending June 30, after depreciation 
and other charges, the net loss of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. was $781,432 
compared with $1,480,187 in 1932. For 
the second quarter this year the net 
loss with charges deducted was $258,- 
435 against $522,997 in the preceding 
quarter and $884,010 in the second 
quarter of 1932. 


L-O-F Earns $2,000,000 
in Six Months 


NEW YORK—A net profit of $2, 
157,083 after depreciation, interest 
and other charges was reported for 
the first six months by the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. This is equiv- 
alent to 89 cents a share and com- 
pares with a net profit of $48,130 or 
2 eents a share during the first half 
of 1932. 

The net profit after deductions for 
the second quarter ending June 30, 
was $1,533,980, as compared with 
$623,103 for the corresponding quar- 
ter last year. 


Gabriel Shows Profit 
In Second Quarter 


CLEVELAND—After charges for 
taxes, interest, depreciation, etc., a 
net loss of $8,442 was shown by the 
Gabriel Co. for the first six months 
of 1933 as compared with $49,261 in 
the first half of 1932. 

For the second quarter a net profit 
after deductions of $20,423 on Class 
A and Class B stock contrasted with 
a net loss of $28,865 in the first 
quarter and $5,796 loss in the second 
quarter of 1932. 


Goodyear to Establish 
Bank for Its Employees 


AKRON—The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. will establish its own 
commercial bank for the use of em- 
ployees of the company, President P. 
W. Litchfield announced this week. 
The new bank will be a state institu- 
tion capitalized at $300,000, and will 
be located in the Goodyear Building 
here. Date of opening has not been 
announced. 


Federal Sales Increase 
Four Successive Months 


DETROIT—For the fourth succes- 
sive month the sales of the Federal 
Motor Truck Co. for the month of 
June showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding month. July shows every in- 
dication of hanging up still another 
new high record in sales. 
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Here is the steel 


for Gears 
today 


Few automobile parts require steel pos- 
sessing the high combination of physical prop- 
erties demanded for ring gears and pinions. 

That is why Bethlehem focused every 
research and manufacturing facility on the 
development of Bethlehem Nickel-Molyb- 
denum Gear Steel. The result is a gear steel 
that not only withstands the terrific stresses 
imposed by modern high-power motors, but 
behaves well under manufacturing operations. 

Bethlehem Nickel-Molybdenum Gear Steel 
is of course made to the analysis and physical 
properties specified by the customer. But— 
beyond the range of specifications lie a num- 
ber of characteristics that have a vital bearing 
on the performance of the steel. 

Grain-size, for example. Some customers 
are now specifying it. But even when it is not 
specified, Bethlehem gives grain-size most 





careful consideration with a view to the 
intended service. 

And tooth-strength. Bethlehem has de- 
voted a vast amount of research to develop- 
ing a steel of proper toughness, with the 
result that high tooth-strength is a salient 
feature of Bethlehem Nickel-Molybdenum 
Gear Steel. 

Other important characteristics, to which 
the closest study is given, are: Freedom from 
warp, ability to take heat-treatment, and 
machinability or ‘‘gears per grind.”’ 

No wonder this remarkable gear steel is 


constantly winning new users! A. large num- 
» / ber of today’s motor cars have ring gears and 


pinions made from Bethlehem Nickel-Molyb- 
denum Gear Steel. Bethlehem Steel Company, 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM t Inc ALLOY STEELS 
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